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CHAPTER VII. 


PARLIAMENT was to meet early in Feb- 
It seemed strange that that fact 
should have any interest for Rhoda 
i Maxfield; nevertheless, so it was. Alger- 
non was to go to London, but it was no 
use to be there unless Lord Seely, “ our 
cousin,” were there also; and my lord our 
cousin would not be in town before the 
meeting of parliament. Thus the assem- 
bling of the peers and commons of this 
realm at Westminster, was an event on 
which poor Rhoda’s thoughts were bent 
pretty often, in the course of the twenty- 
four hours. 

Mrs. Errington announced to the whole 
Maxfield family that Algernon was going 
away from Whitford, and accompanied 
the announcement with florid descriptions 
of the glory that awaited her son, in the 
highest Ancram style of embellishment. 

“Well,” said old Max, after listening 
awhile, “and will this lord get Mr. Alger- 
non a place?” 

Mrs. Errington could not answer this 
question very definitely. The future was 
vague, though splendid. But of course 
Algy would distinguish himself. That was 
a matter of course. Perhaps he might 
begin as Lord Seely’s private secretary 

“ A sekketary! Humph! I don’t think 
much o’ that!” grunted Mr. Maxfield. 

“My dear man, you don’t understand 
these things. How should you? Many 
noblemen’s sons would only be too de- 
lighted to get the position of private 
secretary to Lord Seely. A man of such 
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| distinction! Hand and glove with the 
sovereign !” 

Maxfield did not altogether dislike to 
hear his lodger hold forth in this fashion. 
He had a certain pleasure in contempla- 
ting the future grandeur of Mr. Algernon, 
whose ears he had boxed years ago, on the 
occasion of finding him enacting the battle 
of Waterloo, with a couple of school- 
fellows, in the warehouse behind the shop, 
and attacking a Hougoumont of tea-chests 
and flour-barrels, so briskly, as to threaten 
their entire demolition. 

Maxfield was weaving speculations in 
connection with the young man, of so 
wild and fanciful a nature as would have 
astonished his most familiar friends, could | 
they have peeped into the brain inside his | 
grizzled old head. 

Bat this rose-coloured condition of 
things did not last. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Errington looked 
into his little sitting-room, on her way 
upstairs, and finding him with an account 
book, in which he was, not making, but 
reading entries, she stepped in, and began 
to chat; if any speech so laboriously con- 
descending’ as hers to Mr. Maxfield may 
be thus designated. Her theme, of course, # 
was her son, and her son’s prospects. 

“That'll be all very fine for Mr. Alger- 
non, to be sure,” said Old Max, slowly, 
after some time, “ but—it’ll cost money.” 

“Not so much as you think for. Low 
persons who feel themselves in a false 
position, no doubt find it necessary to 
make a show. But a real gentleman can 
afford to be simple.” 

“ But I take it he’ll have to afford other 
things besides being simple! He’ll have 
to afford clothes, and lodging, and maybe 
food. You aren’t rich.” 

Mrs. Errington admitted the fact. 
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“ Algernon ought to find a wife with a 
bit o’ money,” said the old man, looking 
straight and hard into the lady’s eyes. 
Those round orbs sustained the gaze, as 
unflinchingly as if they had been made of 
blue china. 

“Tt is not at all a bad idea,” Mrs. 
Errington said, graciously. 

“But then he wouldn’t just take the 
first ugly woman as had a fort’n.” 

“Oh dear no!” 

“No; nor yet an old ’un.” 

“Good gracious, man! of course not 

“Young, pretty, good, and a bit o’ 
money. That’s about his mark, eh?” 

Mrs. Errington shook her head patheti- 
cally. “She ought to have birth, too,” she 
said. “But the woman takes her husband’s 
rank; unless,” she added, correcting her- 
self, and with much emphasis, “unless she 
happens to be the better born of the 
two.” 
“Oh, she does, eh? The woman takes 
her husband’s rank? Ah! well that’s 
script’ral. I have never troubled my head 
about these vain worldly distinctions; but 
that is script’ral.” 

Mrs. Errington was not there to discuss 
her landlord’s opinions or to listen to 
them ; but he served as well as another to 
be the recipient of her talk about Alger- 
non, which accordingly she resumed, and 
indulged in ever-higher flights of boasting. 
Her mendacity, like George Wither’s muse, 


As it made wing, so it made power. 
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“The fact is, there is more than one 
oung lady on whom my connections in 
te. have cast their eye for Algy. 
Miss Pickleham, only daughter of the 
great drysalter, who is such an eminent 
member of Parliament; Blanche Fitz- 
snowdon, Judge Whitelamb’s lovely niece; 
one of Major-General Indigo’s charming 
girls, all of them perfect specimens of the 
Eastern style of beauty—their mother 
was an Indian princess, and enormously 
wealthy. But I am in no hurry for my 
boy to bind himself in an engagement: it 
hampers a young man’s career.” 
“Career!” broke out old Max, who 
had listened to all this, and much more, 
with an increasingly dismayed and lowering 
expression of countenance. “Why, what’s 
his career to be? He’s been brought up 
to do nothing! It’ud be his only chance 
to get hold of a wife with a bit o’ money. 
Then he might act the gentleman at his 
ease ; and maybe his fine friends ’ud help 
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But as for career—it’s my opinion as he’ll 
never earn his salt!” 

And with that the old man marched 
across the into the shop, taking 
no further notice of his lodger “ind she 
heard him slam the little half-door, giving 
access to the store-house, with such force 
as to set the jingling bell on it tinkling 
for full five minutes. 

Mrs. Errington was so surprised by this 
sally, that she stood staring after him for 
some time before she was able to collect 
herself sufficiently to walk majestically 
upstairs. 

“ Maxfield’s temper becomes more and 
more extraordinary,” she said to her son, 
with an air of great solemnity. “The man 
really forgets himself altogether. Do you 
suppose that he drinks, Algy ? or is he, 
do you think, a little touched?” She 
put her finger to her forehead. “ Really, 
I should not wonder. There has been a 
great deal of preaching and screeching 
lately, since this Powell came; and, you 
know, they do say that these Ranters and 
Methodists sometimes go raving mad at 
their field-meetings and love-feasts. You 
need not laugh, my dear boy; I have 
often heard your father say that nothing 
was more contagious than that sort of 
hysterical excitement. And your father 
was a physician; and certainly knew his 
profession if he didn’t know the world, 
poor man!” 

“Was Old Max hysterical, ma’am?” 
asked Algernon, his whole face lighting 
up with mischievous amusement. And 
the notion so tickled him, that he burst 
out laughing at intervals, as it recurred to 
him, all the rest of the day. 

Betty Grimshaw, and Sarah, the servant- 
maid, and James, helping his father to 
serve in the shop, and the customers who 
came to buy, all suffered from the unusual 
exacerbation of Maxfield’s temper, for some 
time after that conversation of his with 
Mrs. Errington. 

It increased, also, the resentful feeling 
which had been growing in his mind 
towards David Powell. The young man’s 
tone of rebuke, in speaking of Rhoda’s 
associating with the Erringtons, had taken 
Maxfield by surprise at the time; and he 
had not, he afterwards thought, been 
sufficiently trenchant in his manner of 
putting down the presumptuous reprover. 
He blew up his wrath until it burned hot 
within him; and, the more so, inasmuch 
as he could give no vent to it in direct 
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preacher. Conference made no exceptions 
in favour even of so select a vessel as 
Jonathan Maxfield. But Maxfield thought, 
nevertheless, that Powell ought to have 
had modesty and discernment to make the 
exception himself. 

No inquisitor—no priest, sitting like a 
mysterious Eastern idol in the inviolate 
shrine of the confessional—ever exercised 
a more tremendous power over the human 
conscience, than was laid in the hands of 
a Methodist preacher or leader according 
to Wesley’s original conception of his 
functions. But besides the essential dif- 
ference between the Romish and Methodist 
systems, that the latter could bring no 
physical force to bear on the refractory, 
there was this important point to be 
noted: namely, that the inquisitor might 
be subjected to inquisition by his flock. 
The priest might be made to come forth 
from the confessional-box, and answer to 
a pressing catechism before all the con- 
gregation. In the band-meetings and select 
societies, each individual bound himself to 
answer the most searching questions “con- 
cerning his state, sins, and temptations.” 
It was a mutual inquisition to which, of 
course, those who took part in it volun- 
tarily submitted themselves. 

But the spiritual power wielded by the 
chiefs was very great, as their own sub- 
ordination to the conference was very 
complete. Its pernicious effects were, how- 
ever, greatly kept in check by the system 
of itinerancy, which required the preachers 
to move frequently from place to place. 

There are few human virtues or weak- 
nesses to which, on one side or the other, 
Methodism in its primitive manifestations 
did not appeal. Benevolence, self-sacrifice, 
fervent piety, temperance, charity, were 
all called into play by its teachings. But 
so also were spiritual pride, narrow- 
mindedness, fanaticism, gloom, and pha- 
risaical self-righteousness. Only to the 
slothful, and such as loved their ease 
above all things, early Methodism had no 
seductions to offer. 

Jonathan Maxfield’s father and grand- 
father had been disciples of John Wesley. 
The grandfather was bora in 1710, seven 
years before Wesley, and had been among 
the great preacher’s earliest adherents in 
Bristol. 

Traditions of John Wesley’s sayings 
and doings were cherished and handed 
down in the family. They claimed kindred 
with Thomas Maxfield, Wesley’s first 





the acknowledged duty of a Methodist | 


preacher, and conveniently forgot or ig- 
nored—as greater families have done— 
those parts of their kinsman’s career 
which ran counter to the present course 
of their creed and conduct. For Thomas 
Maxfield seceded from Wesley, but the 
grandfather and father of Jonathan con- 
tinued true to Methodism all their lives. 
They married within the “society” (as was 
strictly enjoined at the first conference), and 
assisted the spread of its tenets throughout 
their part of the West of England. 

In the third generation, however, the 
original fire of Methodism had nearly 
burnt itself out, and a few charred sticks 
remained to attest the brightness that had 
been. Never, perhaps, in the case of the 
Maxfields—a cramp-natured, harsh breed 
—had the fire become a hearth-glow to 
warm their homes with. It had rather been 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot. 
The driest and sharpest will flare for awhile. 

Old Max, nevertheless, looked upon him- 
self as an exemplary Methodist. He made 
no mental analyses of himself or of his 
neighbours. He merely took cognisance of 
facts as they appeared to him through the 
distorting medium of his prejudices, temper, 
ignorance, and the habits of a lifetime. 
When he did or said disagreeable things, 
he prided himself on doing his duty. And 
his self-approval was never troubled by 


dislike a little bitter flavour in his daily life, 
as some persons prefer their wine rough. 

But to do and say disagreeable things 
because it is your duty, is a very different 
matter from accepting, or listening to, dis- 
agreeable things, because it is somebody 
else’s duty to do and say them! It was 
not to be expected that Jonathan Maxfield 
should meekly endure rebuke from a young 
man like David Powell. 

And now crept in the exasperating 
suspicion that the young man might have 
been right in his warning! Maxfield 
watched his daughter with more anxiety 
than he had ever felt about her in his life, 
looking to see symptoms of dejection at 
Algernon’s approaching departure. He 
did not know that she had been aware of 
it before it was announced to himself. 

One day her father said to her abruptly, 
“ Rhoda, you’re looking very pale and out 
o’ sorts. Your eyes are heavy” (they were 
swollen with crying), “and your face is the 
colour of a turnip. I think I shall send 
you off to Duckwell for a bit of a change.” 
Duckwell Farm was owned by Seth, 





Maxfield’s eldest son. 
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“T don’t want a change, indeed, father,” 
said the girl, looking up quickly and 
eagerly. “I had a headache this morn- 
ing, but it is quite gone now. That’s what 
made me look so pale.” 

From that time forward she exerted 
herself to appear cheerful, and to shake 
off the dull pain at the heart which 
weighed her down, until her father began 
to persuade himself that he had been mis- 
taken, and over-anxious. She always 
declared hersel* to be quite well and free 
from care. ‘“ And I know she would not 
tell me a lie,” thought the old man. 

Alas, she had learned to lie in her words 
and her manner. She had, for the first 
time in her life, a motive for concealment, 
and she used the natural armour of the 
weak—duplicity. 

Rhoda had been “good” hitherto, 
because her nature was gentle, and her 
impulses affectionate. She had no strong 
religious fervour, but she lived blame- 
lessly, and prayed reverently, and was 
docile and humble-minded. She had 
never professed to have attained that 
sudden and complete regeneration of 
spirit which is the prime glory of 
Methodism. But then many good per- 
sons lived and died without attaining 
“assurance.” Whenever Rhoda thought 
on the subject—which, to say the truth, 
was not often, for her nature, though 
sweet and pure, was not capable of much 
spiritual aspiration, and was altogether 
incapable of fervent self-searching, and 
fiery enthusiasm—she hoped with simple 
faith that she should be saved if she did 
nothing wicked. 

Her father and David Powell would 
have pointed out to her, that her “doing,” 
or leaving undone, could have no influence 
on the matter. But their words bore small 
fruit in her mind. Her father’s religious 
teaching had the dryness of an accustomed 
formality to her ears. It had been poured 
into them before she had sense to com- 
prehend it, and had grown to be nearly 
meaningless, like the every-day salutation 
we exchange a hundred times, without 
expecting or thinking of the answer. 

David Powell was certainly neither dry 
nor formal, but he frightened her. She 
shut her understanding against the dis- 
turbing influence of his words, as she 
would have pressed her fingers into her 
pretty ears to keep out the thunder. And 
then her dream of love had conie and filled 
her life. 

In most of us it wonderfully alters the 





focus of the mind’s eye with its glamour, 
that dream. To Rhoda it seemed the one 
thing beautiful and desirable. And—to 
say all the truth—the pain of mind which 
she felt, other than that connected with 
her lover’s going away, and which she 
attributed to remorse for the little de- 
ceptions and concealments she practised, 
was occasioned almost entirely by the 
latent dread, lest the time should come 
when she should sit lonely, looking at the 
cold ashes of Algy’s burnt-out love. For 
she did mistrust his constancy, although no 
power would have forced the confession 
from her. This blind, obstinate clinging 
to the beloved, was, perhaps, the only form 
in which self-esteem ever strongly mani- 
fested itself in that soft, timid nature. 

There was one person who watched 
Rhoda more understandingly than her 
father did, and who had more serious 
apprehensions on her account. David 
Powell knew, as did nearly all Whitford, 
by this time, that young Errington was 
going away; and he clearly saw that the 
change in Rhoda was connected with that 
departure. He marked her pallor, her 
absence of mind, her fits of silence, broken 
by forced bursts of assumed cheerfulness. 
Her feigning did not deceive him. 

Albeit of almostequally narrow education 
with Jonathan Maxfield, Powell had gained, 
in his frequent changes of place and contact 
with many strange people, a wider know- 
ledge of the world than the Whitford 
tradesman possessed. He perceived how 
unlikely it was, that people like the Erring- 
tons should seriously contemplate allying 
themselves by marriage with “old Max;” 
but that was not the worst. To the 
preacher’s mind, the girl’s position was, in 
the highest degree, perilous; for he con- 
ceived that what would be accounted by the 
world the happiest possible solution to such 
a love as Rhoda’s, would involve nothing 
less than the putting in jeopardy her eternal 
welfare. He could not look forward 
with any hope to a union between Rhoda 
and such a one as Algernon Errington. 

“ The son is a shallow-hearted, fickle 
youth, with the vanity of a boy and the 
selfishness of a man; the mother, a mere 
worldling, living in decent godlessness.” 

Such was David Powell’s judgment. 
He reflected long and earnestly. What 
was his calling—his business in life? To 
save souls. He had no concern with any- 
thing else. He must seek out and help, 
not only those who needed him, but those 
who most needed him. 
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All conventional rules of conduct, all 
restraining considerations of a merely 
social or worldly kind, were as threads of 
gossamer to this man whensoever they 
opposed the higher commands which he 
believed to have been laid upon him. 

Jonathan Maxfield was falling away 
from godliness. He, too evidently, was 
willing to give up his daughter into the 
tents of the heathen. The pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world had taken 
hold of the old man. Satan had ensnared 
and bribed him with the bait of worldly 
ambition. From Jonathan there was no 
real help to be expected. 

In the little garret-chamber, where he 
lodged in the house of a widow—one of 
the most devout of the Methodist congre- 
gation—the preacher rose from his knees 
one midnight, and took from his breast the 
little, worn, pocket-Bible, which he always 
carried. A bright, cold moon shone in at 
the uncurtained window, but its beams did 
not suffice to enable him to read the small 
print of his Bible. He had no candle; but he 
struck a light with a match, and, by its 
brief flare, read these words, on which his 
finger had fallen as he opened the book— 

““How hast thou counselled him that 
hath no wisdom? And how hast thou 
plentifully declared the thing as it is ? 

“To whom hast thou uttered words ? 
and whose spirit came from thee ? ” 

He had drawn a lot, and this was the 
answer. 

The leading was clear. He would speak 
openly with Rhoda himself. He would pray 
and wrestle; he would argue and exhort. 
He would awaken her spirit, lulled to sleep 
by the sweet voice of the tempter. 

It would truly be little less than a 
miracle, should he succeed by the mere 
force of his earnest eloquence, in per- 
suading a young girl like Rhoda to 
renounce her first love. 

But, then, David Powell believed in 
miracles. 


HAMLET AND THE PLAYWRIGHTS. 


SHAKESPEARE was long regarded, by a 
very large public, much in the lightof a coat 
that could not be made to fit without very 
considerable altering and mending. Here 
curtailment was held to be necessary, and 
much valuable matter was accordingly 
shorn away; there new-shaping was coun- 
selled, involving serious sacrifice of original 
form and symmetry; and, now and again, 
the old garment was patched with new 








cloth of very different substance and 
value. When upon the re-opening of the 
theatres at the Restoration, the plays of 
Shakespeare stole back one by one to the 
stage, it was with so changed an aspect that 
they were hardly to be recognised: the 
adapters had dealt with them so strangely. 
There can be little doubt that Nahum 
Tate’s judgment to the effect that the 
writings of Shakespeare were as “‘a heap 
of jewels unstrung and unpolished,” met 
with very general support. 

In the first instance the tragedy of 
Hamlet escaped the misfortunes that 
fell to the lot of the other plays. The 
leading character was nobly sustained by 
the great Mr. Betterton, and no charge 
could be brought against the represen- 
tation, except upon the score of injudicious 
abbreviation. Some compression was of 
course expedient, if only on account of 
the question of time; the work is of un- 
usual length, and if performed from the 
first line to the last, would have occupied 
the stage for at least four hotrs. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether the 
tragedy was ever presented in its entirety, 
even to the playgoers of the Elizabethan 
period; in any case, theatrical perform- 
ances were then usually limited to some 
two hours, as appears by the prologue to 
King Henry the Eighth, and the Induction 
to the Alchemist. Nevertheless, certain 
of the omissions from the acting edition 
of Betterton’s time were quite unwarrant- 
able. For instance, twelve important lines 
were expunged from the impressive speech 
beginning, “Angels and ministers of grace 


defend us;” and it is doubtful whether 


Mr. Betterton did not excise altogether the 
famous address to the players. 

Still the form of the work had not been 
meddled with; the poet’s text had been 
retrenched, but it as yet remained undis- 
figured by interpolation; this forbearance 
being probably due less to reverence for 
Shakespeare, than to a perception of the 
difficulties attending any remodelling of 
his work. Then came Voltaire, strong in 
his adherence to the forms of the classic 
stage of Greece and Rome, loud and lofty 
in his scorn of the romantic drama of 
England. It is true that he preached one 
thing and practised another: fettering 
himself with regard for “the unities” only 
so long as suited his convenience; and 
slipping loose again just whenever he 
chose. His tragedies of Brutus, Zaire, 
Mérope, Tancréde, Semiramis, ail outrage 
more or less those laws of dramatic compo- 
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sition he had proclaimed in his professed 
devotion to the prescriptions of the classical 
stage. In short, he has been justly 
described as “a writer, who, while sttenu- 
ously maintaining certain theories, know- 
ingly and wilfully evades them, trusting 
to the general stupidity of the public not 
to find him out.” But he lifted up his 
voice and denounced in very violent terms 
the barbarous condition of the British 
drama, and especially the numberless 
errors and incongruities of which England’s 
greatest poet had been guilty. We will 
follow Murphy’s translation of the dis- 
course concerning Shakespeare, which is 
prefixed to the tragedy of Semiramis: “I 
do not mean,” writes Voltaire, “ to justify 
the tragedy of Hamlet in every particular; 
it is, in fact, a barbarous piece, abounding 
with such gross absurdities, that it would 
not be tolerated by the vulgar of France 
and Italy. The hero of the play runs mad 
in the second act, and his mistress meets 
with the same misfortune in the third. 
The Prince takes Ophelia’s father for a 
rat, and kills him: in despair she throws 
herself into a river. Her grave is dug on 
the stage; the Gravedigger, with a skull 
in his hand, amuses himself with a string 
of miserable jests, and the Prince answers 
them in language equally disgusting. 
Hamlet, his mother, and father-in-law, 
drink together on the stage. They divert 
themselves with bottle songs (chansons 4 
boire), they quarrel, they fight, they kill. 
One would imagine this play the pro- 
duction of a drunken savage. And yet, 
among these absurdities, which render the 
English drama absolutely barbarous, there 
are some strokes in Hamlet worthy of the 
most exalted genius. This has always 
been matter of astonishment to me; it 
looks as if nature, in pure sport, diverted 
herself with mixing in Shakespeare’s head 
everything sublime and great, with all 
that can be conceived, low, mean and 
detestable.” 

Murphy, in his Gray’s Inn Journal (No. 
41, July 28th, 1753), published a reply to 
this extraordinary effort of criticism. “Is 
it thus,” he demands, ‘‘the elegant and 
sensible Voltaire speaks of Shakespeare ? 
I would ask yourself, sir, is this criticism 
candid? Is it a fair analysis, a true 
account of the tragedy in question?.... 
Hamlet, sir, does not run mad; if he did, 
King Lear has proved what a ‘beautiful 
distress might arise from it. Hamlet 
counterfeits madness, for his own private 
end. Nobody ever imagined that he thinks 





he is killing a rat when he slays Polonius. 
If you will be pleased to recollect the 
passage, you will find that he takes him 
for his better, meaning the King, and the 
rat is only mentioned to save appearance.” 
This, we may note, is but a prosaic expla- 
nation. Hamlet’s explanation is not to be 
understood literally, but is rather referable 
to that fantastic humour distinguishing 
many of his utterances, and forming a 
curious constituent of a very complex 
character. ‘“ Ophelia does undoubtedly 
ran mad,” Murphy proceeds; “the desola- 
tion of her mind arises from filial piety: 
her virtue and her misfortunes make her 
respectable. Give me leave to add her 
distress is, perhaps, the most pathetic 
upon any stage. It is true she sings in 
misery, and that is not usual in grave and 
serious tragedy; but it occurs in nature, 
and what Shakespeare saw in nature, he 
transplanted into his drama. He knew of 
no rules to restrain him, and if he did, he 
scorned the restraint. . . . That Ophelia’s 
grave is dug upon the stage, cannot be 
denied; but that very indecorum produces 
a string of beautiful) reflections, and such 
a vein of morality as cannot be paralleled 
by the scene Frangaise. I cannot recollect 
that Hamlet ever shocked me with miser- 
able jests upon this occasion; nor do I 
remember that any of the personages are 
such honest bottle companions, as to 
carouse. and sing merry catches on the 
stage, &., &e.” 

Garrick’s alteration of Hamlet was 
probably due, in part, to his regard for 
the judgment of Voltaire, and, in part, 
to the civilities received at his hands. 
For Voltaire had invited him to Ferney, 
renewing, at the same time, his scoffs 
at Shakespeare. Garrick had replied 
rather servilely: ‘Could I have been 
the means of bringing our Shakespeare 
into some fayour with M. de Voltaire, I 
should have been happy indeed.” But, in 
truth, Garrick had little reai reverence tor 
Shakespeare. Otherwise, he would surely 
have refrained from meddling with Ham- 
let, and have left unsoiled by his finger- 
marks ‘“‘the rubbish of the fifth act,” as 
hej had the audacity to call it. For thirty 
years he had been content to adhere to the 
original text. His alterations were first 
exhibited upon the stage in 1772. He was 
careful not to print his revised edition. 
Rumour alleged, indeed, that he grew 
ashamed of his handiwork, and that the 
original copy of his adaptation was, by his 
express direction, buried with him in 
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Westminster Abbey. But some account 
of this amended Hamlet has been pre- 
served by the actor’s biographer, Tom 
Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies. The 
first act, which he held to be immoderately 
long, he divided into two—the first ending 
with Hamlet’s determined resolution to 
watch, with Horatio and Marcellus, in 
expectation of seeing the Ghost. In con- 
sequence of this arrangement, the original 
third act now became the fourth, and the 
later scenes of the play underwent violent 
change. Laertes was rendered a more 
estimable personage, his plot with the 
King being entirely altered. Hamlet, 
having escaped from Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, returns, firmly resolved 
upon revenge. The Gravediggers and 
Osric are omitted from the list of dra- 
matis persone. No information is fur- 
nished touching the fate of Ophelia, who 
quietly disappears from the scene. The 
Queen, instead of being poisoned upon the 
stage, is led away in a state of insanity, 
due to remorse. Hamlet rushes upon the 
King, who draws his sword and defends 
himself, but is slain in the combat. Hamlet 
and Laertes die of their wounds. 

It should be stated that the public did 
not object to the amended Hamlet. The 
omission of the Gravediggers would, it 
was apprehended, greatly disappoint the 
gallery; but the performance passed off 
tranquilly, if it roused no enthusiasm. And 


| even after Garrick’s retirement, his version 


continued in possession of the stage. It 
was not until 1780 that the original 
text was revived, and Garrick’s alteration 
banished from the theatre for ever. 

On Garrick’s behalf, it is to be said that he 
was encouraged by many of the best critics 
of the time: by Stevens, for instance, who 
accounted the alteration “a circumstance 
in favour of the poet,” such as he had 
been longing for; and held that, after the 
third act of the tragedy, the genius of 
Shakespeare “ retires, or only plays bo- 
peep through the rest of the piece;” by 
Dr. Hoadly, who thought too little, rather 
than too much, had been altered, and pro- 
posed various other deviations from the 
text; and by Murphy, who, although he 
professed to censure the revised edition of 
the play, was quite prepared to concede 
that the original fencing-scene was “a 
wretched expedient,” and that, if Garrick 
had there plied the pruning-knife and 
added, “‘ from his own invention, something 
of real importance to bring about a noble 
catastrophe, he would have shown his 





judgment.” Altogether, we may conclude 
that if Garrick was, in this respect, no 
wiser than his generation, he was, at any 
rate, just as wise. 

Tate Wilkinson, as a provincial manager, 
bethought him of introducing the altered 
Hamlet to the playgoers of the country, and 
applied to Benjamin Victor, the treasurer 
of Drury Lane, on the subject. “It is not 
in my power,” wrote Victor in reply, “ to 
send you the corrections lately made in 
Hamlet; no such favour can be granted 
to anyone. I presume the play will never 
be printed with the alterations, as they are 
far from being universally liked ; nay, they 
are greatly disliked by the million, who 
love Shakespeare with all his glorious 
absurdities, and will not suffer a bold in- 
truder to cut him up.” But this was 
a mere flourish on Mr. Victor’s part; the 
million cared little about the matter, 
and Mr. Victor’s love for Shakespeare was 
in truth very inconsiderable; at any rate, 
it had not hindered him from himself 
cutting up the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
altering and adding to the comedy, treat- 
ing it very freely indeed, to render it, as 
he believed, more effective in performance. 
Tate Wilkinson was not to be beaten, how- 
ever. Failing Garrick’s version, he re- 
solved upon revising the play himself, and 
he has ventured to print his “jumble,” as 
he justly calls it, in the first volume of his 
Wandering Patentee. It is professedly on 
the plan of Cibber’s alteration of Richard 
the Third; made up, for the most part, of 
extracts from the other plays. “‘ The reader 
will meet,” says Wilkinson, “several obso- 
lete passages from Shakespeare that to 
one not very familiar with that author’s 
wonderful productions, may afford some 
entertainment.” In this precious edition 
of the tragedy, the first act ends with the 
line, “Though all the earth o’erwhelms 
them to men’s eyes; ” the second with the 
line, ‘ That ever I was born to set it right.” 
The third and fourth acts are the second 
and third of the original. Wilkinson’s 
fifth act begins with ‘‘ There’s matter in 
these sighs,” and goes on regularly to 
Laertes’ speech, “Too much water hast 
thou poor Ophelia ;” then the catastrophe 
is suddenly brought about. The Grave- 
diggers and the funeral of Ophelia, Osric, 
and the formal fencing scene, are all dis- 
pensed with. Hamlet returns and accusing 
the King of murder, “they fight round,” 
so runs the stage direction, while the 
Queen “rushes out shrieking.” The King 
falls, and dying “ makes no sign ;”’ a liberal 
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extract being here introduced from the 
scene of the death of Cardinal Beaufort in 
the second part of King Henry the Sixth. 
Laertes entering, fiercely attacks Hamlet, 
crying, “This for my King and sister; 
This for my father’s death!” Cries Horatio: 
“My Prince in danger! Let me bare my 
breast!” and, according to the stage 
direction, he rushes between; Hamlet re- 
ceives a first then a second wound, and falls 
into Horatio’s arms. Captain and guards 
enter. 
Hamlet. Rash youth, thou’st slain thy King, nay, 
more, thy friend. 
The loss of life afflicts me not, Laertes ; 
My blood is due for thy dear father’s death, 
A fated unknown victim! Poor Ophelia! 
For her my agonising heart weeps faster 
Than all the crimson drops thy sword has drawn. 
Horatio. It may be yet within the power of art— 
Hamlet. Dream not of art, nor stir in my last 
moments ; 
I feel Death’s arm, nor shrink within his grasp. 
Laertes. I’m lost. Thy ways, O Heaven! are 
intricate ; 
If I have erred, impute it not— 
Hamlet. When thou hast learnt the mystery from 


Horatio, 
Thou’lt pity and forgive. All I request is, 
Comfort my hapless mother—ease her sorrows— 
Relieve my country from distracting broils. 
I could disclose; but, oh! I die. Horatio, 
Thou livest—report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
and so on to the end. “ This,” says Wil- 
kinson, “ was acted at all my theatres, and 
well received, whether with any degree of 
desert I will not presume to say.” 

Of another extraordinary edition of 
Hamlet, Boaden gives some account in 
his Life of John Kemble. The biographer 
had found the book in the actor’s library, 
and hastily assumed it to be “the very 
copy of the play upon which Garrick’s 
alterations had been made,” conjecturing, 
further, that Kemble had received it as a 
curiosity from Mrs. Garrick, when she 
had presented him with “the cane with 
which Mr. Garrick walked abroad.” There 
is no evidence of this, however; and in 
the two editions there are many varia- 
tions — the mangling has been done 
“with a difference.” In this version 
the voyage to England, the execution 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the 
funeral of Ophelia; “all the wisdom of 
the Prince and the rude jocularity of the 
Gravediggers ” are omitted. Hamlet bursts 
in upon the King and his court, and 
Laertes reproaches him with the deaths of 
Polonius and Ophelia. The exasperation of 
both is at its height, when the King inter- 
poses: he had commanded Hamlet to 
depart for England, and he declares that 
he will no longer endure such rebellious 





conduct, but that his wrath shall at length 
fall heavy upon the Prince. “First, feel 
you mine!” cries Hamlet; and he in- 
stantly stabs Claudius. The Queen rushes 
out, imploring the attendants to save her 
from her son’s violence. Laertes, behold- 
ing treason and murder before him, and 
desirous of avenging his father, his sister, 
and the King, fiercely attacks Hamlet, 
who falls mortally wounded. Horatio is 
about to cross swords with Laertes, when 
Hamlet commands him to desist, assuring 
him that it was the hand of Heaven which 
administered, by Laertes, “that precious 
balm for all his wounds.” The audience are 
then informed that the miserable mother 
had dropped in a trance ere she could 
reach her chamber-door. Hamlet implores 
for her “an hour of penitence ere madness 
end her.” He then joins the hands of 
Laertes and Horatio, and commands them 
to unite their virtues and form a sort of 
coalition ministry, “to calm the troubled 
land;” the play concluding with the 
original lines as to taking up the bodies. 
The alterations were written in “a mean 
and trashy, commonplace manner ;” and, 
as Boaden held, sullied the page of Shakes- 
peare not less than they disgraced the 
taste and judgment of Mr. Garrick. 

We will now turn to certain operations 
upon the tragedy performed by continental 
surgeons. Hamlet was first translated and 
equipped for representation upon the 
French stage, at a time when the Théatre 
Frangais was absolutely governed by con- 
ventionalism, was devout in its reverer.ce 
for “the unities,” and for the antique 
forms of dramatic composition. As yet 
war had not been declared between te 
classicists and the romanticists, if indeed 
the latter can be said to have yet existed 
in France, as an organised and represen- 
tative faction. Hamlet was taken in hand 
by M. Ducis, and duly placed upon the 
Procrustean bed of classical prescription. 
The tragedy was to be shaped anew, to 
suit the traditions of the Frangais. The 
adapter cut and carved, lopped and 
topped, with his eyes upon the examples 
of Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, and other 
of the great contributors to the strict re- 
pertory of French tragedy. The Ghost was 
struck from the list of dramatis persone. 
“Buried Denmark,” though often dis- 
cussed, is never visible to the audience; 
it was feared that a French pit would not 
tolerate the spectre. Had there not been 
scofing at the ghost in Semiramis? 
Claudius was made to descend from the 
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throne: he was no more a monarch, but 
appeared in the reduced form of a common- 
place conspirator, who had been concerned 
in murdering the late king. Ophelia’s 
parentage underwent change; she was 
converted into the daughter of Claudius, 
Polonius being otherwise deprived of all 
importance in the play. Laertes was 
omitted altogether, while Horatio was 
renamed Norcestes. Osric and the Grave- 
diggers shared the fate of Laertes, and 
were forbidden a share in the representa- 
tion. The conduct of the play was, indeed, 
altogether altered. The hero does not 
make his appearance until the second act. 
The royal palace of Denmark is through- 
out the scene of action. Says a critic of 
fifty years ago—* There is nothing finer 
on the stage than the entrée of the French 
Hamlet.” A group of courtiers express 
general alarm at the violent conduct of 
Hamlet, who, uttering frightful outcries, 
is rushing through the palace, fancying 
himself pursued by the ghost of his father. 
“In an instant you hear his frantic and 
broken exclamations, and he rrns on the 
stage, which he courses with terrific wild- 
ness, productive of the most wonderful 
effect. The entrance and powerful acting 
of Talma, in this scene, drew down 
thunders of applause, loud and long con- 
tinued, as ever shook the walls of a 
theatre.” The introduction of an urn of 
classical pattern, supposed to contain the 
ashes of the dead king, forms the leading 
incident of the fourth act. Ophelia is not 
drowned, nor is Polonius stabbed. Hamlet 
is left alive at the end. Claudius, with 
due regard for classical propriety, is 
quietly disposed of behind the scenes. The 
Queen perishes by her own dagger at the 
close of the play. Talma’s Hamlet was, 
from all accounts, nobly supported by the 
Queen of the great tragic actress Madlle. 
Duchesnois. As Hamlet, Talma wore 
robes of white and black, “simply but 
beautifully composed,” and altogether un- 
like “the highly improper costume which 
has obtained such illegitimate authority 
for itself, upon the English stage. The 
era of Hamlet was that of Macbeth, and 
of our own Edward the Confessor, at 
whose court the Royal Dane was received. 
Our own inexcusable dress-mongers attire 
him precisely in the finery of the French 
Henry the Fourth, or the English James 
the First. Can anyone invent an apology 


for the sad and blundering infatuation 
that continues to us, at such a period as 
| the present, an error, merely because it is 





prescriptive, which any schoolboy might 
be supposed capable of pointing out?” 
It will be observed that there was not 
wanting an advocate for correctness in 
the matter of stage costume, even so far 
back as 1816. 

By way of further note upon the Hamlet 
of Ducis and its interpretation by Talma, 
we may quote from the Diary of Haydon, 
the painter, who, with his friend David 
Wilkie, visited France in 1814, during 
the brief peace that followed upon Bona- 
parte’s exile to Elba. “At Versailles we 
saw Ducis’s adaptation of Hamlet to the 
French stage. The innocence and weak- 
ness of Ophelia were lost, and Hamlet was 
a blubbering boy. But when Hamlet was 
talking to his mother, and fancied, for a 
moment, he saw his father’s ghost, Talma 
was terrific—it really shook my ortho- 
doxy. The Ghost was not seen. There 
was really a cause for this stupor, and his 
talking, as if he only saw what we did not, 
frightened us all. 

“In the next scene, Hamlet brings in 
an urn with his father’s ashes—this was 
thoroughly French; yet, when he made 
his mother swear on the urn that she 
knew nothing of the murder, and touch 
the ashes, there was an awful silence 
throughout the honse. Ducis has entirely 
lost that feeling of ‘grief which passeth 
show ’—his Hamlet’s grief is all show.” 

A later adaptation of Hamlet to the 
French stage dealt with the play, less with 
a view of forcing it into a classical mould, 
than with a desire of converting it, as 
much as possible, to melodramatic uses. 
The adapters were Alexandre Dumas and 
Paul Meurice. This was in 1848, when 
Dumas had opened his own Théatre His- 
torique, in rivalry of the Porte St. Martin. 
Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge having run 
its course, Hamlet was produced. The 
alterations were considerable; the play 
lost very much of its original complexion. 
Now, there was borrowing from the stiff 
artifice, the pompous demeanour and de- 
clamation of conventional French tragedy; 
now, there was ranting and raving, after 
the latest fashion of highly-seasoned boule- 
vard melodrama. It is scarcely worth 
while to examine the Dumas version scene 
by scene; we will turn to the last act, and 
note the new turn given to the catastrophe. 
Hamlet, it will be seen, is not slain by the 
poisoned rapier of Laertes ; and the Ghost 
reappears, to speak the “tag,” and con- 
clude the performance. Claudius is killed 
by the difficult process of compelling him 
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to drain the poisoned cup, from which 
Gertrude has already sipped death. Laertes 
dies, indeed, the victim of politeness. He 
acquiesces in a change of weapons, and is 
then wounded by his own “unbated and 
envenomed ” foil. He has failed to hit 
Hamlet, however, who thus escapes alto- 
gether uninjured. As the reader will bear 
in mind, the original stage direction in re- 
gard to the final fencing-bout runs thus :— 
“‘Laertes wounds Hamlet, then, in scuffling, 
they change rapiers, and’ Hamlet wounds 
Laertes.” Butthis, in the version of MM. 
Damas and Menrice, is altered to: — 
“ Hamlet strikes up the foil of Laertes. It 
falls: Hamlet picks it up and offers, instead 
of it, his own, to his adversary.” 
Laertes. Your pardon, but this foil 
Is yours, not mine. 


amlet (cowrteously.) A change of arms. 
Laertes (aside.) I’m sped! [They play. 


The text is then followed pretty accu- 
rately up to the moment of the Queen’s 
drinking from the poisoned cup. But from 
this catastrophe the tragedy assumes a new 
form, the concluding incidents and speeches 
being the distinct invention and sole pro- 
perty of the French playwrights. Our 
translation, we may note, is borrowed from 
the Athensum of January 22nd, 1848, 
when, in a printed form, the new French 
Hamlet was submitted to the examination 
of an English reviewer. 


Hamlet (forcing the King to drink.) Incestuous 
murderer! Thou shalt drain the cup. 


Ah, curst one! Findest there thy pearl ? 
[The Guost appears, visible to Hamer only. 
The Ghost! The Ghost! 


Comest thou to see thy slayers slain, dark shade ? 
[To the Courtisrs, on the Guost making a sign to 
im. 
Forth with ye! Leave us. He who steps this 
way 
Shall make no second step. What! I am King, 
King of your lives, King of their agonies. 
Betwixt us five we must play out our play. 
Go! [Exeunt Courtrers slowly. 
Turn! Behold ye aught, ye dying ones ? 
Laertes. Heaven’s mercy! The deud King! 
The King. My Brother! 
The Queen. My Lord! 
Laertes (to the Guost.) Mercy! 
The Ghost. Thy hot blood urged thee towards 
the abyss, 
Laertes! Heaven hath stricken thee by thy crime ; 
Bat thou wilt find, where every heart is known, 
Its sentence less severe! Pray thou, and die! 


[LAERTES dies. 
The Queen. Pity! O pity! 
The Ghost. Thy sin was all of love, 
Too feeble one! Heaven loveth those who love. 
Go! tears have washed the stain from off thy soul. 
Here woman! Queen in Heaven! Hope thou and 
die! [The Queen dies. 
The King. Pardon! 
The set Vile murderer! Pardon? None for 
thee! 
For thy foul crimes; within its burning round, 





Hell’s cruellest torments are too mild reward ; 
Incestuous traitor, go! Despair and die! 
[The Kine dies. 

Hamlet. AndI? Must I remain, sad orphan! here 
To breathe Earth's air impregnate with such woe ? 
Actor, whom God did in his wrath select, 
If I ill-read my part, ill-played my play, 
Scared by my task—weary, ere yet ’twas tried— 
In place of one—I have done four to death, 
Say, will Heaven lean its heavy hand upon me ? 
What chastisement awaits me ? 


The Ghost. THOU SHALT LIVE! 


[THE CURTAIN FALLS. } 

This new way of ending an old play is 
certainly surprising. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how the Ghost, merely upon 
Hamlet’s bidding, is able to become sud- 
denly visible to the King, Queen, and 
Laertes, who had previously been un- 
conscious of the spectre’s presence. Nor 
are the playwright’s views upon the sub- 
ject of poetic justice particularly intelli- 
gible. Hamlet is sentenced to live by 
way of punishment—not for having com- 
pelled Claudius to drink poison—but in 
that his dilatoriness in killing the King is 
supposed to have brought about the deaths 
of four others—Opbhelia, Polonius, Laertes, 
and the Queen. Prayer and death, hope 
and death, and despair and death, are the 
respective dooms allotted to Laertes, Ger- 
trude, and Claudius. But MM. Dumas 
and Meurice did not, perhaps, affect any 
great regard for the designs of their 
author; they aimed chiefly at bringing 
the curtain down upon an effective catas- 
trophe. -And it should be said they con- 
tented their public. The new version of 
Hamlet was relished all the more for the 
new French method of dressing and serving 
it up; crowds flocked to the Théatre 
Historique, and M. Melingue’s melo- 
dramatic interpretation of the leading 
part won for him extraordinary applause. 
Nor can Englishmen, after all, with any 
sense of fairness or decency, censure this 
Gallic treatment of their poet. Hamlet 
had been grossly tinkered and tampered 
with, as we have shown, by Garrick and 
Tate Wilkinson; and yet the outrage had not 
moved the British lion one jot. In truth our 
playgoers had Jong tolerated, and in such 
wise connived at, a systematic maltreat- 
ment of Shakespeare by adapters of all 
kinds. Few had been found to object, at 
any rate no hissing was heard, when 
Romeo and Juliet, and King Lear, were 
provided with comfortable, in lieu of 
tragical, conclusions—the Capulets and 
Montagues became fast friends, Lear was 
restored to reason, and lived happily ever 
afterwards, his daughter Cordelia having 
become the fond wife of his faithful sub- 
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ject, Edgar; Macbeth had been permitted 
a last dying speech and confession; the 
Tempest had been re-fashioned by Dryden ; 
the Taming of the Shrew cut down to 
a farce; the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
converted into an opera; and, to make an 
end of enumeration, Richard the Third 
altered out of all recognition by Cibber. 
All this cutting and wounding of the poet 
had, indeed, met rather with the approval 
than the reprehension of the public. Nor, 
while blaming the doings of the past, have 
we altogether cause for self-congratulation, 
upon the proceedings of to-day. For even 
now, when Richard the Third occupies 
the stage, it is the tragedy according to 
Cibber’s text, and not Shakespeare’s, that 
is presented to the public. 





CURIOUS OLD CHINA. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART I. 

Like other mild forms of insanity, 
chinamania has its peculiar phases, and 
attacks different individuals in very dif- 
ferent ways. Chinamaniacs of a broad 
catholic turn of mind, collect largely, and 
purchase crockery of every kind, while 
born specialists confine themselves to a 
particular school, and care for nothing 
beyond it. One harmless creature abandons 
itself to majolica, and another to early 
English china; one values the peculiar 
character of the paste, or the glaze, and 
raves about lustre, marzacotto and Bristol 
spiral; another, afflicted with Chaffers on 
the brain, labours to commit to memory 
the works of that enthusiastic guide, and 
is thoroughly prepared to discuss for 
hours the vexed question, whether the 
famous Bow figures and Bee pots were 
made at Bow or at Chelsea. Others— 
but these are weaker vessels—really care 
whether the things are pretty or not, and, 
like shallow pretenders, allow artistic 
feeling to influence their purchases. I 
hardly know whether these people de- 
serve the name of Chinamaniacs at all, 
any more than those who collect only 
such pieces as possess a certain historic 
interest, and I may premise that it is to 
this latter class that my present remarks 
are mainly addressed. 

It may perhaps be objected that many 
of the specimens mentioned by me hardly 
come under the denomination of china, 
but leaving for the moment all fine dis- 
tinctions as to what is and is not china, 
the comparative merits of Oriental and 
European porcelain, the virtues of hard 





paste and soft paste, and the proper dis- 
tinction between pottery and porcelain, I 
will at once proceed to descant upon 
those curious examples of the fictile art, 
on which the cunning hand of the potter 
has impressed the tastes and fashions, the 
popular sentiments, and the political 
passions of his time. 

The finest specimens of majolica are 
adorned with paintings of scriptural, my- 
thological, or allegorical subjects, and are 
therefore devoid of positive historical 
value; but the minor efforts of the Italian 
potters are full of interest. Presents of 
majolica were frequently interchanged 
among the nobles of the sixteenth century, 
and in these cases the plates and dishes 
were adorned with the arms and portrait 
of the donor or the recipient, and some- 
times with the arms of both. One class 
of these presents is peculiarly interesting. 
Plates, jugs, or deep saucers, called 
“amatorii,” were offered by a cavalier 
to his ladye-love, painted with her 
portrait, and inscribed with her name, 
with the complimentary addition, DIVA 
or BELLA—as CECILIA BELLA— 
GIULIA DIVA. These portraits at the 
present moment are less interesting as 
memorials of dead and gone loves and 
vows, fragile as the material upon which 
they are recorded, than as exact records 
of the costume of the day. Wide latitude 
seems to have prevailed. One young lady, 
MINERVA BELLA, at the bottom of a 
plate, has her hair in multitudinous plaits, 
and wears a handsome dress with a “ low 
body;” while the beautiful CECILIA, 
smiling on a jug, wears her wealth of 
yellow hair in a few ringlets, looking like 
a “front,” and rolled up in an enormous 
mass behind, as big as the head altogether, 
and confined by a green ribbon. This 
young lady, by no means unlovely, is also 
dressed in a “low body,” from which 
springs the mysterious covering known in 
America as an “illusion waist,” sur- 
mounted by a lace ruff, closing round the 
throat. The lady’s name is generally 
written on a scroll, often oddly disposed. 
At the South Kensington Museum will be 
found at the bottom of a dark blue and 
yellow plateau, a picture of a lady who is 
clearly endeavouring to read her own 
name on the curly scroll before her. The 
contraction adapted by the artist has 
evidently puzzled the fair Susanna, who 
is trying to hunt up the wandering letters, 
SVANNA BELLA. Another lady, on a 
plate of ruby and gold lustre, is looking 
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rather gloomily at the motto inscribed on 
a ribbon, curling about in front of her. 
“‘He who steers his bark well is always in 
a may be a sententious maxim, but it 
little of the dash of the amorous 
cavalier. Sometimes, in place of the 
lady’s portrait, was adopted a humbler 
decoration, somewhat after what I may 
call the “Valentine” style of art—such 
as two hands clasped over a fire, and 
above them a heart, pierced with darts. 
A beautiful specimen of this kind of 
amatory dish is at South Kensington. 
The male hand is adorned with a thumb 
ring, the female with two rings on the 
second and two on the fourth finger. The 
heart above them is in ruby lustre, trans- 
fixed with three arrows (why three ?) and 
underneath the hands is a fire, the flames 
in yellow lustre. The border is of rays in 
golden lustre, between which are flowers 
in ruby on a white ground, with pale 
greyish blue outlines and shading. This 
may have been an engagement or betrothal 
plate. At the British Museum are several 
of these amatories. On one of these 
Cupid is riding on a stick, on another 
the god is mounted on a bird—the first 
is a fine specimen of Gubbio ware, of 
which middle-aged chinamaniacs will 
recollect a large quantity was bought 
for the Museum, at the sale of the Bernal 
collection. Very much after St. Valentine 
is a design mentioned by Marryat, “a 
heart transfixed with a sword and an 
arrow, over a burning flame, bedewed by 
tears falling from two eyes placed above,” 
also these, “‘a greyhound with a heart in 
its mouth,” and the two following, men- 
tioned by Passeri. One of these is signed by 
the famous Maestro Giorgio Andreoli—a 
female head, having beneath, DANIELLA 
DIVA, and above a wounded heart, with 
* Oimé”! These dishes were not presented 
empty, but filled with fruit or flowers. Now 
that a fashion has sprung up for costly 
valentines, perhaps we may live to see 
this pretty old Italian custom revived. It 
would at least afford the artists of the 
nineteenth century an opportunity of 
doing something original, if only in the 
way of amatory designs. 
While the finer majolica was enlisted in 
the service of love, the coarser kinds of 
pottery were frequently employed to cari- 
cature, as well as to celebrate, public men. 
The brown stoneware jugs made in Ger- 
many, and now generally called “grey- 
beards,” were in England christened 
*“ Bellarmines,” in derision of Cardinal 





Bellarmine, and in compliment to that 
Scottish Solomon, King James, who had 
produced a rejoinder to the celebrated 
letter in which the cardinal sought to 
detach English Roman Catholics from 
their allegiance. As the art cf potting 
advanced in England, the humour of the 
people frequently found vent in quaint 
pocket-pistols of brown earthenware topped 
by the heads of political celebrities, such 
as Lord Brougham and Daniel O’Connell. 
In France, the Nevers ware of the later 
and coarser period formed an excellent 
vehicle for the expression of popular sen- 
timents. It may be denounced as vulgar, 
both in paste and in mottoes; but, on the 
Macaulay principle of sometimes reading 
history by the light of a street ballad, it 
is none the less valuable on that account. 
During the eighteenth century, the Nevers 
faience reproduced all the popular songs 
and sayings, and the bouts rimés, which 
in our day are confined to dessert crackers. 
Persons setting-up house had their china 
made for them at Nevers; pieces were 
presented to the parish priest; and many 
more bore designs of a bacchanalian cha- 
racter. It was on the pedestal of a water- 
jug, consisting of a figure of Bacchus 
astride on a barrel, that Victor Hugo 
scribbled these lines in pencil :— 


Je suis fort triste, quoiqu’ assis sur un tonneau, 
D’étre de sac & vin devenu pot & l’eau. 


M. Champfleury has collected a whole 
series of plates and salad-bowls, by the 
help of which may be followed the suc- 
cessive movements of the popular mind, 
from the approach of the revolution of 
1789 to the year 1831. “Oddly enough, 
at the time when the tricolour waved 
triumphantly, and inspired public and 
patriotic legends, no such colour as red 
existed on the palette of the potters of 
Nevers, so that it had to be replaced on 
crockery by yellow; the tricolour consist- 
ing, therefore, of white, blue, and yellow. 

In the beginning the king appeared, 
according to this crockery chronology, 
to be popular enongh. We find the crown 
supported on either hand by the helmet and 
the mitre, and lilies were still a favourite 
decoration. At about the same time we 
find Necker immortalised on a milk jug, 
with the motto—‘The hope and stay of 
France.” With the fall of the Bastile all 
was changed. The hated prison figured 
on hundreds of plates, and displayed from 
the topmost turret, “Live free or die.” 
Mirabeau’s death was made the occasion 
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of a violent crockery demonstration of 
grief. Sarcasm found vent in plates, on 
which is a peasant supporting the whole 
weight of the crown, the sword, and the 
crosier. This design appears to have been 
a great favourite, and underwent many 
variations. Sometimes Jacques Bonhomme 
is bent double under a sword and a cross, 
and leaning on his spade exclaims, “ I am 
tired of carrying them.” In 1792 came a 
notable change. Crowns and lilies dis- 
appear, and popular crockery displays a 


spade supported by cannon. 


Onafavouriteinkstand of M.Champfleury 
is the motto “Live free or die.”” Another, 
of very uncompromising character, pro- 
claims on one side ‘“ Death to Tyrants,” 
and on the other side has the device, attri- 
buted to Chamfort, ‘‘ War to the castle, 
peace to the cot.” Plates are painted with 
trees of liberty, and the motto, “ Liberty 
or death,” and are dedicated to “The 
Mountain.” 

“Vive le Roy ” was now supplanted by 
‘Vive la Nation,” the constitution (of the 
time being, 1792) duly celebrated; and 
finally appeared a plate painted with 
rustic implements, spades, hoes, rakes, &c., 
and the motto, “ Vive ]’Agriculture.” By 
degrees the Phrygian bonnet and the tree 
of liberty replaced the spade and plough. 
At the bottom of a salad bowl children 
dance round a tree of liberty crying, ‘‘ Let 
us dance the Carmagnole. urrah for 
the sound of the cannon.” Fiercer grow 
the designs of 1793. Patriotic potters 
produce trophies of trees of liberty, flags, 
drums, and cannon—motto, “(a ira.” 
Under the Directory and the Consulate 
the pottery of Nevers became intensely 
military ; great events, such as the taking 
of Mantua, being limned on soup plates and 
salad bowls. Also an undoubted spirit of 
reaction is shown in the plate representing 
a weary traveller walking towards the 
Hotel de la Paix—saying, “T wish I could 
get there,” and in another inscribed 
** Liberty ‘without Licence.” Under the 
Empire the potters of the Nivernais pro- 
duced little beyond eagles sprawling over 
their wares, and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons was only celebrated by a solitary 
potter, who proclaimed that “ The lilies 
bring back peace.” But the Revolution 
of July revived for a moment the enthu- 
siasm of the potter, soon, however, destined 


| to die out in a last feeble effort represent- 
| ing the crowned Gallic cock surrounded 


by tricolour flags above the motto, “Liberty, 
Order.” 





The intensely aristocratic prettiness of 
Sévres renders it singularly barren of 
historic matter, unless, indeed, the record 
of the curious succession of marks and 
monograms employed under the various 
governments which have afflicted France 
for the last hundred years can be called 
history. Nevertheless, France produced 
a pair of notable vases in the porcelain 
of Sévres, celebrating the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, made long after date of battle— 
a handsome but stale trophy, not struck 
off in a moment of national enthusiasm, 
but carefully elaborated “de par le roi.” 
The vases are esteemed good specimens 
of pate tendre, with a rose groundwork, 
veined with gold and blue, decorated 
with green palms and triumphal crowns 
—painted, moreover, by Genest, after 
Morin, with military scenes on two large 
escutcheons; here the French troops carry 
the works defended by artillery, and spike 
the guns; there they drive back the enemy 
into the orchards a little way out of the 
village of Fontenoy. 

As a general rule, however, such interest 
as attaches to the pite tendre is entirely 
that of association. For instance, a mag- 
nificent—to some tastes over-splendid— 
service in the possession of Sir Richard 
Wallace, and by him liberally exhibited 
with hundreds of pieces of the best period 
of Sévres at Bethnal Green, is interest- 
ing from having been the gift of Louis 
the Fifteenth to Catherine the Second 
of Russia. Scattered about in various 
collections are numerous pieces said to 
have belonged to Marie Antoinette, and 
often painted with her monogram. It 
is well, however, to warn sentimental col- 
lectors that the soft paste of Sévres is sus- 
ceptible of a falsification which cannot be 
practised upon old Chelsea. Mr. Marryat 
tells us that “at the conclusion of the long 
war, the old stocks in the royal manu- 
factory of Sévres were put up to auction, 
and bought by certain individuals, who 
also collected all-the soft ware they could 
find in the possession of other persons. 
The object of this proceeding for a long 
time remained a mystery, but at length 
the secret transpired that the parties had 
discovered a process which consisted in 
rubbing off the original pattern and glaze, 
and then colouring the ground with tur- 
quoise or any other colour, and adding 
paintings or medallions in the style of the 
old ‘ pite tendre,’ thus enhancing a hun- 
dredfold the value of the pieces. With 
any other description of porcelain the 
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adoption of this process would have been 
impracticable without discovery, but the 
soft paste was found to have absorbed in 
the first firing such an excess of glaze, that 
the second application of heat had the 
effect of bringing out a fresh portion, 
sufficient to cover the surface where the 
original glaze had been filed away, and 
thus giving the appearance of the original 
process. The turquoise was found to suc- 
ceed the best, and, therefore, more revivals 
of this colour exist than of any other.” 

It is said that the white Derby soft paste 
is now used for this process of conversion, 
the supply of Sévres being exhausted. 
The fraud is so exceedingly difficult of 
detection, even by connoisseurs, that a 
deceased china dealer owed to it the im- 
mense fortune which he left behind him. 
Want of vividness in the colour, a want of 
evenness on the surface of the glaze, and 
now and then the marks of a second firing 
may betray the fraud, when the operation 
has been unskilfully performed; but good 
conversions defy the most practical eye, 
unless it be backed by a brain stored with 
the forms and styles made at Sévres at 
every date. The following is an amusing 
instance of the impudence begotten by im- 
punity. A certain person, having care- 
fully “ doctored ” a breakfast service with 
portraits of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
principal ladies of his court, actually offered 
it to Louis the Eighteenth, in 1816, as 
having belonged to his grandfather, Louis 
the Fifteenth. It was sent to Sévres to 
ascertain its authenticity. The irregularity 
of the marks, added to the anomaly of the 
forms, particularly that of the plateau 
which was of one not invented until 1788, 
furnished easy proof of the fraud ; and the 
service, being of no further interest to the 
king, was placed in the Museum of Sévres 
as a specimen of fraudulent imitation. 

Facts of this kind should render pur- 
chasers extremely cautious respecting all 
presumed relics of Marie Antoinette; indeed 
the name of that unhappy queen should 
act rather as a beacon to warn, than a focus 
to attract. In the kindred matter of old 
lace, it is well known that the only difficulty 
is to find a fine piece that has not belonged 
to the wife of the royal locksmith. 

The illustrious monarch, whose deeds 
have been superbly portrayed by Mr. Car- 
lyle, and to whom Hogarth dedicated his 
March to Finchley, as “the King of 
Prusia (sic), a patron of the arts and 
sciences,” to revenge himself on the little, 
peppery George, who “hated boets and 








bainters,” was greatly interested in 
china. About 1751, the manufacture 
of hard-paste porcelain was established 
at Berlin by Wilhelm Gaspar Wegeley, 
and was carried on for about eight years 
by the founder, who, as is usually the case, 
lost his money; and, becoming disgusted 
with the venture, abandoned it in 1761, 
when Gottskowski, the banker, purchased 
it, and, investing considerable capital, 
brought the manufaeture to great perfec- 
tion. In 1763, it was bought by Frederick 
the Great, and became a royal manufac- 
tory. In order to stimulate his modellers 
to the highest efforts, he made presents of 
superb services of Berlin china to several 
German princes, in 1766. When he occu- 
pied Dresden, during the Seven Years’ 
War, he shipped off many of the best 
modellers and painters to Meissen, to form 
his royal manufactory, among whom were 
Meyer, Klipsel, and Béhme; and also 
transported a large quantity of clay and 
part of the collection. Moreover, in order 
to secure the commercial success of an 
enterprise employing five hundred persons, 
he restricted the Jews residing in any 
part of his dominions from entering into 
the marriage state until each man had 
obtained a certificate from himself, which 
was only granted on the production of a 
voucher, from the director of the manu- 
factory, that porcelain to a given amount 
had been .purchased, and that there was 
reasonable cause for granting the indul- 
gence. As might have been expected, the 
Jews more readily disposed of their pur- 
chases than the general dealers; and this 
bit of paternal legislation was attended 
with complete success. Magnificent work 
was produced at Berlin, equal in quality 
and finish to anything produced at Meissen. 
In 1776, seven hundred men were con- 
stantly employed, and three thousand 
pieces of porcelain were turned out daily. 
Lithophanie—white biscuit plaques, with 
a design produced by the graduated thick- 
nesses of the paste, which, when placed 
against a window, form transparent pic- 
tures—was invented at Berlin, as was 
Lithogeognosie, or transfer printing, on 
porcelain, by Pott, who published an illus- 
trated book on this system as early as 
1753. 

A magnificent service was presented, by 
Frederick, to the Emperor Joseph the 
Second, on his coronation, adorned with 
highly-finished portraits; and, at a later 
date, the Berlin manufactory achieved a 
signal triumph im the magnificent service 
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presented, by the King of Prussia, in 1818, 
to the Duke of Wellington. To the last, 
old Fritz took a keen interest in his china, 
and was very anxious that his work should 
equal that of Dresden ; and even went so far 
as to choose a somewhat similar trademark. 
Instead of the Saxon crossed swords, he 
adopted two crossed sceptres; but some- 
times only one sceptre—a very sword-like 
one—was used, concerning which the Prince 
de Ligne recounts a pleasant anecdote of 
his visit to the King of Prussia, in 1780. 
“One day, I had turned a plate, to see of 
what porcelain it was.” (Prince evidently 
himself a chinamaniac.) ‘ Where do you 
think it comes from?” said the king. 
“T thought it was Saxon; but, instead of 
two swords, I see only one, which is well 
worth both of them.” “It is a sceptre,” 
said the king. “I beg your majesty’s 
pardon,” replied the prince; “ but it is so 
much like a sword, that it might easily be 
mistaken for one.” This sally met with a 
doubtful reception, for the prince adds, 
“I don’t quite know whether he was in- 
finitely pleased with my little allegory.” 

The “ Protestant Hero ” not only owned 
a porcelain manufactory himself, but was 
immortalised in English crockery. In the 
collection of Lady Charlotte Schreiber is 
a teapot, made at Bow, adorned with a 
portrait of the Great Frederick, holding a 
marshal’s biton, Fame heralding, and 
Victory crowning him. It is dedicated to 
the PRUSSIAN HERO. Curious fictile 
memorials of Fritz are also to be found 
in the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Among the specimens of salt-glazed ware— 
a cream-coloured fabric, nearly approach- 
ing to porcelain in quality, shaped by 
pressing the moist paste into metal moulds, 
and thus securing a sharp relief—is a cir- 
cular plate, with a pressed border, in com- 
partments, containing in relief a military 
trophy, the Prussian eagle, a portrait of 
Frederick, and the motto, “ Success To THE 
Kine or Prussia AND HIS Forces.” The 
chief glory, however, of the admirable coi- 
lection in Jermyn-street is the Worcester 
jag, dedicated to Frederick, and printed 
by “transfer” over the glaze. The jug is 
curious in itself; but its value has been 
increased a thousand-fold by the following 
passage, which occurs in Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle’s History of Friedrich the Second, 
called Frederick the Great :— 

“A Pottery-Apotheosis of Friedrich.— 
‘There stands on this mantelpiece,’ says 
one of my correspondents (the amiable 
Smelfungus, in short, whom readers are 





acquainted with), ‘a small China Mug, not 
of bad shape, declaring itself, in one obscure 
corner, to be made at Worcester, “ R. L, 
Worcester, 1757” (late in the season, I 
presume, demand being brisk); which 
exhibits, all round it, a diligent Potter’s- 
Apotheosis of Friedrich, hastily got up to 
meet the general enthusiasm of English 
mankind. Worth, while it lasts unbroken, 
@ moment’s inspection from you in hurry- 
ing along. 

Frontside, when you take our Mug 
by the handle for drinking from it, offers 
a well-meant China Portrait, labelled, 
KING OF PRUSSIA: copy of Friedrich’s 
portrait, by Pesne, twenty years too young 
for the time, smiling out nobly upon you ; 
upon whom there descends, with rapidity, 
a small Genius (more like a Cupid who 
had hastily forgotten his bow, and goes, 
headforemost, on another errand) to drop 
a wreath on this deserving head—wreath 
far too small for ever getting on (owing 
to distance, let us hope) though the art- 
less Painter makes no sign; and, indeed, 
both Genius and wreath, as he gives 
them, look almost like a big insect, which 
the king will be apt to treat harshly, if he 
notice it. On the opposite side, again, 
separated from Friedrich’s back by the 
handle, is an enormous image of Fame, 
with wings filling half the Mug, with 
two trumpets going at once (a bass, 
probably, and a treble), who flies with 
great ease; and between her eager face 
and the unexpectant one of Friedrich 
(who is 180° off, and knows nothing of it) 
stands a circular Trophy or Imbroglio of 
drums, pikes, muskets, cannons, field-flags, 
and the like, very slightly tied together ; 
the knot, if there is one, being hidden by 
some fantastic bit of scroll or escutcheon, 
with a Fame and one trumpet scratched on 
it; and high out of the Imbroglio rise 
three standards inscribed with Names, 
which we perceive are intended to be 
Names of Friedrich’s Victories—standards 
notable at this day with Names which I 
will punctually give you. 

‘“*Standard first, which flies to the west- 
ward or leftward, has “ Reisberg”’ (no such 
place on this distracted globe; meaning 
Bevern’s Reichenberg, perhaps), “ Reis- 
berg,” “ Prague,” “Collin.” Middle stan- 
dard curves beautifully round its staff, 
and gives us to read “ Welham” (non- 
extant, too; may mean Welmina or Lobo- 
sitz), “ Rossbach” (very good), “Breslan” 
(poor Bevern’s, thought a victory in Wor- 
cester at this time!). Standard third, 
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which flies to eastward or right hand, has 
“Neumark” (that is, Newmarkt and the 
Austrian Bread-ovens, 4th December) ; 
“Lissa” (not yet Leuthen in English 
nomenclature), and ‘“ Breslau” again, 
which means the capture of Breslau City 
this time, and is a real success, 7th—19th 
December, giving us the approximate 
date, Christmas, 1757, to this hasty Mug. 
A Mug got up for temporary English 
enthusiasm, and the accidental instruction 
of posterity. It is of tolerable China ; holds 
a good pint “To the Protestant Hero, with 
all the honours,” and offers in little a 
curious eyehole into the then England, 
with its then lights and notions, which is 
now so deep hidden from us, under volcanic 
ashes, French revolutions, and the wrecks 
of a Hundred very decadent Years.’ ” 





EASTERTIDE IN GERMANY. 





In the old German heathen religion, 
each great Christian feast found its cor- 
responding festival. In December, the 
sun was supposed to be born anew to the 
world, after having completed his annual 
course. Early or later in spring, according 
to the situation of the country, the festival 
of the goddess Ostara was celebrated ; and, 
at the season of Whitsuntide, the German 
tribes were wont to symbolise in various 
ways the victory of summer over winter. 

Pope Gregory the Great acted on the 
principle of adapting the Christian festivals 
to these seasons, partly that Christianity 
might be more readily accepted by the 
worshippers of Wodan and Donar, and 
partly to give a sacred character to those 
rites from which the people could not be 
easily detached. It is curious that, in 
Germany, both Christmas and Easter 
should have retained their pagan names. 
At the beginning of the Middle Ages, the 
priests did their utmost to substitute 
“‘Christmessen”’ for the ancient ‘“ Weih- 
nacht ” or “ Holy Night,” and ‘“‘ Paschen” 
instead of “Ostern,” which showed too 
plainly its heathen origin. But their 
efforts were unsuccessful; and it is only 
in the Lower Rhine dialect that Easter is 
known by the name of “ Poschen.” Even 
Luther, in his translation of the New 
Testament, speaks of the Passover as 
“Ostern.” 

The name is derived from the goddess 
Ostara, and probably our own word 
Easter comes from the same source. Not 
much is known about Ostara, save that 





she was the goddess of spring and the 
returning sunshine, and that she was 
peculiar to the Teutonic race; but her 
ancient importance is testified by the fact 
of the great Christian festival being 
allowed to bear her name. The month of 
April was also known as “Oster Monat,” 
or “ Easter month.” In her honour the 
Easter bonfires blaze to this day, despite 
all endeavours, secular and clerical, to do 
away with the custom. As early as 752, 
when the first Church Synod was held at 
Regensburg, 8. Boniface condemned the 
Easter fires as a heathenish practice. 

Nevertheless, the Church adopted the 
original signification in the Easter candle 
and Easter lamp, which burn throughout 
the year. According to an old tradition, 
they must be extinguished before Easter, 
and relighted from virgin fire, kindled by 
flint and steel, not from any already burn- 
ing. From this sacred flame the whole 
parish used, in former days, to fetch a 
light for their hearth; but this custom is 
now almost forgotten. On Easter Eve the 
fire was kindled in the churchyard accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned manner, and 
the old holy oil was burnt; after which 
the candles were lighted. 

Formerly the baptismal water was also 
consecrated at this time, the peasants 
fetching it on Easter morning to sprinkle 
their houses and stables. The legend says 
that on Easter Eve, like Christmas Eve, 
all the water in the wells becomes wine, 
and likewise possesses supernaturally heal- 
ing powers. Whoever bathes his face 
with running water on Easter Eve will 
not suffer from his eyes, or become sun- 
burnt during the ensuing year; and if he 
take some home to drink, he will be suc- 
cessful in love, but perfect silence and 
solitude are always requisite. Easter water 
is also given to horses and poultry to 
drink. In Roman Catholic districts, ar- 
ticles of food, especially eggs, are conse- 
crated in church on Easter Day. Generally, 
a snow-white Paschal lamb, formed of 
butter, and holding a tiny red flag, crowns 
the bread, cakes, bacon, and other contents 
of the artistically-arranged basket. 

The Easter Fire is not a universal cus- 
tom. Its chief home appears to be in 
North. and Middle Germany, but it also 
takes place in Tyrol and Bavaria. In 
some places the Tyrolese peasants call it 
Burning Judas. The ashes and charred 
logs are taken home and buried under the 
stable door to keep the cows in good 
health and to drive away witches: they 
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also serve to make the fields fruitful. 
There are no fires in Swabia at Easter, 
but bonfires are lighted on the first Sunday 
in Lent, which therefore goes by the name 
of Funken-Sonntag, or Spark Sunday. 

In parts of Westphalia, a resurrection 
hymn is sung whilst the flames rise, and 
the people walk round in solemn pro- 
cession, bearing torches of birchwood. 
The practice of having bonfires was 
nowhere more general than in the Harz 
Mountains. In 1853, fifteen were seen 
blazing on the mountain crags in the 
neighbourhood of Osterode. The pre- 
parations begin six weeks before Easter, 
and everyone contributes either wood or 
else money to buy it. In the Halberstadt 
district, brooms (on which the witches 
are supposed to ride to the Brocken) and 
tar-barrels are preferred for the purpose. 
At Osterode everybody tries finally to 
snatch a brand from the embers, and then 
leaps about with it; the longer it burns, 
the better omen it is. An old woman 
at Osterhagen declared that anyone who 
gazed at the sun through a black silk 
handkerchief on Easter Day could behold 
the Paschal lamb dancing. In Westphalia 
and Swabia, the lamb is said to be reflected 
in a pail of water. 

The belief that the sun dances on Easter 
morning appears to be very general. Some 
sixty years ago, the Westphalian peasants 
were wont to ascend the highest mountain 
in the neighbourhood at sunrise to behold 
this spectacle, and a similar custom existed 
in Swabia. 

At Langenei, in Westphalia, pancakes 
were baked on Easter Day; after which 
the egg-shells were filled with holy water, 
and carried to the fields to protect the 
crops from being injured by storms. Con- 
secrated palms are still set solemnly in the 
meadows at Easter for the same reason. 

On Easter Day it was customary for the 
inhabitants of Velmeda, on the Ruhr, to 
visit a cavern which is situated above the 
town. The maidens then called down the 
almost perpendicular descent to the cave, 
“ Velleda, gib mir ein Mann!” (“Velleda, 
give me a husband!”) To which the echo 
responded, “Hin!” (“Shalt have!”) The 
peasants also inspected the interior of the 
cave, which contained wells, for the height 
of the water foretold whether the ensuing 
year would be fruitful or the reverse. In 
Hesse the village youth perform a like 
pilgrimage, with the addition of placing a 
bunch of spring flowers on the waters of 
the small pool within the cavern. They 





also drink of the water, and take some 
home. This custom evidently refers to 
former sacrifices to Ostara. 

We now come to the universal custom 
of Easter eggs, which exists all over 
Germany. In Swabia and Hesse the 
Easter Hare is popularly supposed to lay 
them, and the Swabian mothers, when 
they prepare the eggs for their children, 
generally place a stuffed hare on the nest. 
The Carinthian peasantry say that the 
church bells go to Rome on Maunday 
Thursday to fetch them. It is generally 
considered the duty of sponsors to provide 
their god-children with the brightly- 
coloured eggs. Red is the favourite hue, 
a preference derived from heathenism, as 
red was sacred to Donar, and the Easter 
eggs are always, if possible, taken from 
those laid on Maunday Thursday. 

It is known that eggs were employed as 
a sacrifice at the ancient Spring Festivals, 
and this is very likely the reason why so 
much magical power has always been 
ascribed to them. The writers of the 
Middle Ages, such as Cesarius von Heis- 
terbach, relate numerous stories of be- 
witched eggs; they were said to fly 
towards the sun of their own accord, 
they moved, and on being opened were 
found to contain toads, snakes, or lizards, 
which were the -well-known transforma- 
tions of the heathen deities. Moreover, 
there was the celebrated egg laid by a 
seven years old cock, which, when hatched, 
produced a basilisk. A curious significa- 
tion is attached to eggs in Westphalia, 
when a young peasant comes wooing. If 
he is regaled with coffee or porridge, it is 
reckoned a friendly, honourable reception, 
but he thereby understands that he is only 
admitted as a friend and not as a suitor. 
Should turnips or other vegetables be set 
before him, they signify that he is totally 
unacceptable; but an omelette with green 
herbs, or eggs alone, is a sure token of 
welcome, and he need then fear no refusal. 

Easter eggs are believed to have peculiar 
properties, and a maiden can awaken love 
in a man’s heart by sending him an egg 
which she has boiled on Easter Eve. The 
Tyrolese peasant casts an egg, laid on 
Holy Thursday and consecrated on Easter 
Day, over his roof-tree. He then buries 
it where it falls, and this will preserve his 
house from fire and lightning. 

There are also Easter games, called 
Eierklauben, or Gathering the Eggs. 
They exist in North and South Germany, 
but they are held on the grandest scale in 
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Tyrol. The following account is from an 
Innsbruck paper of 1856. 

The Eierklauben takes place either on 
Easter Tuesday or the White Sunday, as the 
first Sunday after Easter is called. Two 
youths go round to all the peasants’ houses 
beforehand to ask for eggs, and, as the 
game is very popular, they obtain a con- 
siderable quantity. The young men as- 
semble on the appointed day and choose two 
noted runners from their number. Froma 
hundred and seventy to a hundred and 
seventy-five eggs are then laid along the 
road with an interval of five feet between 
each, every tenth egg being a coloured 
one. When afternoon service is over, the 
youths appear, clad in various costumes. 
Some represent legendary beings, such as 
Fanggas and witches, while others are 
arrayed in the garb of gipsies, Turks, or 
Moors. Of course there is an immense 
concourse of spectators from all parts. 
Preliminaries having been settled, the two 
runners, adorned with flowers and ribbons, 
step forward and begin their race. One 
hastens to the eggs, each of which he 
must pick up singly and carry to the 
basket which stands by the first egg. In 
the Swabian game he is allowed to break 
a certain namber of eggs, but if he exceeds 
it, he is declared the loser. This, how- 
ever, is not the case in Tyrol. Whilst the 
egg collector is thus engaged, his rival 
must run over the Zamser Inn Bridge to 
Létz, Perjen, over the Purschler Bridge 
to Landeck, and thence back again to the 
basket of eggs at Zams. Whoever first 
completes his task is hailed with thunders 
of applause from the crowd. The Landeck 
runner is generally the victor, for, although 
he has a long distance to traverse, still it 
is not such a tedious business as placing a 
hundred and seventy-five eggsin the basket. 
When the race is over, a sort of Carnival 
commences. The Saltan, surrounded by 
Turks and Moors, advances, followed by 
the rest of the masqueraders. Then the 
Sultan demands, “Tell me what news is 
there in Zams, Landeck, Fliess, Grins, 
Stanz, and Schénwies?” Thereupon one 

outh after another comes before the 
ussulman and makes his report of un- 
known love affairs, tricks, &c. After this 
the whole company repair to the inn, where 
a huge omelette is made of the eggs, of 
which all partake. The performance con- 
cludes with dancing, which sometimes lasts 
till the following morning. — 

The same newspaper gives an account 

of another Easter game, which is, however, 





not so harmless, so far as its victims are 
concerned. It takes place on Easter 
Monday, and appears to be peculiar to 
Tyrol, unlike the LHierklauben. The 
Ostereierfahren, or Easter eggs driving, 
is neither more nor less than a practical 
joke, and consists in every article, on 
which the villcge youths can lay their 
hands, being put in its wrong place. In 
spite of all precautions, taught by previous 
experience, the Baner awakes, on Easter 
Tuesday, to find his manure-heap care- 
fully laden on a cart, and hoisted on to his 
roof, along with ploughs, flails, harrows, 
and other farming utensils. The milkmaid 
seeks her pails in vain, for they are lying 
in the trough of the village-pump, with 
the churn to keep them company. The 
church is completely barricaded with 
waggons, benches, doors, faggots, &c. 
Mich’l misses his new pipe, and neigh- 
bour Jos’l, his brindled cow; but the 
latter’s absence is easily accounted for, 
when the priest’s good old housekeeper 
goes into the garden to water the lettuces. 
She might have saved herself the trouble, 
for the brindled cow has made short work 
with the vegetables. It may easily be 
conceived that the sufferers are not choice 
in their language towards the perpetrators 
of the mischief; but there the matter 
rests. No harm is done, and the missing 
goods and chattels are soon recovered by 
their rightful owners. 

The Tyrolese peasantry believe that 
supernatural powers may be acquired by 
him who dares to go where four cross 
roads meet on Easter Eve. He will be- 
hold all manner of apparitions, comical 
and horrible, but he must keep strict 
silence, and neither laugh, nor weep, nor 
pray. At last the devil himself appears 
in the form of a huntsman, and endows 
the bold adventurer with the qualities 
of being always successful in games 
of chance, being victorious in wrestling 
matches, being bullet proof, being “frozen,” 
or having the power of making himself 
and others rigid, and becoming invisible. 

Not many years ago a solemn procession 
used to be held in the Stanz Valley at 
Easter, with either a plough or an Easter 
Lamb. 

In the Hungerbrunnen Thal in Swabia, 
there is a spot which was formerly marked 
out with boundary stones, and was looked 
on in the light of a sanctuary. A small 
fair and a dance were held here at Easter, 
in olden times. Even now the young 


people go there on Palm Sunday, and buy 
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Pretzeln, from the bakers, who set up a 
booth for the occasion. The youths give the 
Pretzeln to their sweethearts, and on Easter 
Day the pilgrimage is repeated, when the 
maidens return the present with an egg. 
After a short stay, all go home singing. 

A custom still existed about forty years 
back in the Bavarian Highlands, called 
the “ Oster bock.” This ram was carried 
down to church on Easter Day, and after- 
wards distributed among the peasants, 
who each had a right from time imme- 
morial to a particular piece. The ram, all 
ready cut up and roasted, was laid ona 
hand barrow, which was covered with 
fresh moss, and decked with garlands and 
fir branches; its horns were richly gilt, 
and the head was wreathed with flowers ; 
but it required considerable art to combine 
the joints of the animal in such a manner 
as to give it a natural appearance, and to 
divide them judgmatically, every house- 
hold in the parish being entitled to a part. 
The Oster bock was provided by each 
Bauernhof, in turn, and it was a matter 
of great rivalry which should produce the 
finest specimen. After service, a pro- 
cession conveyed the ram, amid strains of 
music, to the grass plot in front of the 
village inn, where the Biauerin herself 
dispensed the meat. The head, with its 
gilded horns, was always the landlord’s 
portion, but he was not suffered to take it 
away in peace. On receiving his booty, 
he was obliged to perform a dance, all by 
himself, holding the head in his hand, 
whilst the music played a merry jig, and 
the spectators shouting and singing formed 
a circle round him until he succeeded in 
breaking through the ring. Dancing then 
became general. Here we can plainly 
trace a reminiscence of the rams which 
were formerly slaughtered in honour of 
Ostara. But this ceremony is now only a 
vague tradition and no longer occurs. 
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BOOK III. CHAPTER IIT. A FATAL TEST. 


Tue earlier portion of the journey was 
passed in ordinary conversation. Remem- 
bering how Anne had always shrunk from 
any allusion to Mr. Heath, Grace made 
but the slightest occasional mention of 
that gentleman, and amused herself by 
recounting to her companion the principal 


incidents of her life since they had parted, 
and the most interesting episodes in her 
London career. Amused herself, and, at 
the same time, did exactly what Anne 
would most have wished; for she could 
sit by and listen, throwing in here and 
there an ejaculation of surprise, which con- 
tented the narrator, while all the time she 
was turning over in her own mind the 
manner in which she could bring about 
the revelation which sooner or later must be 
made. But, even in all her preoccupation, 
Anne was sufficiently attentive to notice 
the undoubted improvement in Grace’s 
mental faculties; the childish ways had 
gone, and in their place there was a mix- 
ture of dignity and firmness which argued 
ill for the success of any one endeavouring 
to turn the heiress from her settled deter- 
mination, or to interfere with the exercise 
of her will. It was evident, too, that Grace 
had a thoroughappreciation of Mrs. Crutch- 
ley, and of the various members of the 
Waddledot family; and of them and their 
machinations she spoke with such genuine 
sarcastic humour, that Anne was, from 
time to time, roused from her reverie to 
give more than usual attention to what 
her friend was saying, and pay her the 
tribute of a smile. 

It was at Brussels, their first halting- 
place, that Anne determined to tell her 
friend as much as was necessary of what 
had transpired, to explain to her the 
deception she had practised upon her, and 
the imperative necessity that existed of 
her having been brought away from Lon- 
don. She knew the difficulties that lay 
before her, the danger she incurred of 
being misunderstood, the possibility of 
Grace, in an access of rage at having been 
played upon, declining to acknowledge 
the service which had been rendered her, 
and, determining to be governed solely by 
her own thoughts, wishes, and impulses ; 
but Anne knew also that she had acted 
rightly in electing to discharge the duties 
she had prescribed to herself, even though 
it might have a baneful effect on her 
future, which was even then not too 
hopeful. 

They arrived at Brussels in the after- 
noon, and put up at the Hétel de Flandre, 
securing two rooms at the back of the 
hotel, far from the noisy trouble of the 
Place Royale, and looking on to the 
palace, at that season of the year silent 
and deserted, with its blinds drawn down, 
and a couple of sentries sleepily sauntering 
on the terrace walk. There would be 
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disturbance later on in the mews im- 
mediately underlying the hotel windows, 
when the carriages came back from 
Waterloo, and the other excursions on 
which they had taken the English tourists, 
when the big Flemish horses would be 
plunging about the paved yard, and un- 
willingly submitting themselves to the 
washing and cleaning preparatory to their 
short rest. But at that moment all was 
silence and tranquillity; the hot air was 
filled with fragrance from the flowers of 
the royal garden, and a delightful sense 
of nothing-doing pervaded the place. Not- 
withstanding this, however, and the fatigue 
consequent upon her journey, Grace found 
it impossible to secure the sleep upon which 
she had been reckoning. 

“Tt is of no use,” she said, arising from 
the couch on which she had thrown her- 
self, in her white peignoir, after having 
unbound her hair, and let it fall over her 
shoulders. “I am uncomfortable and 
restless, and sleep seems impossible to me. 
And you too, Anne, you are working away 
as though you had only just risen, instead 
of having been cramped up for hours in 
that dreadful railway carriage, and that 
worse than dreadful steamer.” 

“T am only patching up a rent made in 
my gown, in getting out of that ‘ worse 
than dreadful steamer,’ as you call it,” 
said Anne, with a smile. Then changing 
her tone, she added, “I am glad, however, 
dear, to find that you are not disposed to 
sleep just now, as I have something of 
great importance to say to you.” 

‘More somethings of great importance,” 
said Grace, petulantly; ‘“‘ when shall we have 
done with them and get a little peace ?” 

“ What I have to say to you now,” said 
Anne, “will probably try your patience 
and self-command, will require the exercise 
of that love for me, which I know you 
have, and your belief. in that clearness of 
thought and common sense for which you 
used to give me credit, of your apprecia- 
tion of my devotion to you, and your 
interests.” 

“Tell me, quickly, what it is,” said 
Grace. “I have lost the habit of guessing 
riddles since I have been in London, and I 
am anxious to know what this important 
news can be.” 

“T will tell you, then, plainly,” said 
Anne, after a moment’s pause. “I have 
done evil, that good might come of it. I 
have deceived you.” 

“Deceived me!” cried Grace, with 
already flushing cheeks. “ In what way?” 





“T have brought you away from London 
because I knew it to be a matter of the 
deepest possible importance to you that 
you should come; but I have used a false 
pretext to beguile you here. Your aunt, 
Madame Sturm, though very ill, is not 
worse than when I last wrote you.” 

“Madame Sturm not worse—not dying!” 
cried Grace. “All that story about her 
desiring to see mean invention? What is 
the reason that you have brought me away 
with you ?” 

“To save you from inevitable destruc- 
tion,” said Anne; “to prevent your mar- 
riage with a man who would have rendered 
your life a burden and a disgrace.” 

“What?” cried Grace, springing to her 
feet. “ You have taken this step with the 
idea of preventing my marriage; you have 
dared to impose upon me with a falsehood, 
in the hope of interposing between me and 
the man I love ?” 

“It was my only chance of getting you 
to come,” said Anne. “It was impossible 
for me to give you the real reason while 
you were in London.” 

“And do you think that absence can 
make any difference ? ” asked Grace, with 
a sneer. “Do you think that I am more 
likely to give him up in Brussels than I 
should have been in Eaton-place ? Do you 
think that he will be more willing to sur- 
render me, because he is asked to do so in 
a letter posted abroad ? ” 

“There is no question of your giving 
him up,” said Anne, calmly; “‘and as to 
Mr. Heath, he has already expressed his 
intentions on the subject.” 

“ George—expressed his intentions! To 
whom ?—where ?” asked Grace, breath- 
lessly. 

“To you, in this note,” said Anne, 
handing to her friend the letter which 
Heath had written in the bank parlour. 

Grace seized it and read it eagerly. ‘I 
cannot understand it,” she said, after run- 
ning through it a second time. ‘“ What 
does it mean? He says that it is impos- 
sible for him to fulfil his engagement; that 
you have reminded him that he is not free, 
and that he leaves any further explanation 
to you.” 

Anne bowed her head in silence. 

“‘ What does that mean? ” cried Grace, 
fiercely : “‘ how did you know that George 
Heath was not free to marry anyone he 
chose P how did you know anything about 
him ? and what do you know ?” 

Her eyes were filled with tears of rage 
and disappointment, her voice shook, and 
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her lips, tightly as she endeavoured to 
compress them, quivered: her tone and 
action were alike aggressive and defiant. 

Anne, with a dead weight at her heart, 
but with her sense clear and her outward 
aspect calm, marked all this; she saw in 
an instant that what she had long dreaded 
had come to pass, that the long existent 
friendship between her and Grace had 
melted like wax in the blaze of Grace’s 
wrath at the loss of her lover, that she 
had applied the one test to her friend’s 
feelings which they would not bear, and 
that further concealment beyond a certain 
point was useless. She was silent while 
she was revolving this in her mind, and 
was recalled to herself by Grace’s angry 
voice repeating, “‘ What is it you know 
about him ?” 

“Much,” said Anne, sorrowfully; “ more 
than I ever dared trust myself to think 
about, more than I should have ever dared 
to think of repeating, had not the force of 
circumstances brought out this explana- 
tion. You have never said anything; for 
you were too kind and tender-hearted to 
do so; but you cannot fail to have noticed, 
after we met again in Paris, that I was 
wholly reticent about all that had occurred 
during the interval of our separation.” 

“T did notice it,” said Grace, “and 
thought it strange; but I forbore to ask 
you about it, as you say, because I 
imagined the subject was disagreeable to 
you, but if what happened then had 
nothing to do with your recent act, it is 
your duty, as it should be your wish, to 
make a complete disclosure.” 

“Tt is my duty, and it shall be done,” 
said Anne, gravely. “You must know 
then, that during that interval I was 
thrown into constant communication with 
Mr. Heath; he and my father were old 
acquaintances, they were mixed up together 
in a thousand schemes of what they called 
business. I had already had to confess to 
you that my father was a bad and wicked 
man, and when you learn that Mr. Heath 
was his constant associate—his prompter 
rather, as being by far the cleverer of the 
two—you will be able to form some 
opinion of him, from whom——” 

“Keep to your story, please,” inter- 
rupted Grace, fiercely. ‘‘ My opinions are 
not likely to be warped or moulded by 
your comments.” 

“The result of this constant communi- 
cation was that I was engaged to be 
married to Mr. Heath.” 

“What!” cried Grace, in a considerably 





softened tone, “ you, my poor Anne, were 
engaged to be married to George, and he 
deserted you for me?” 

“Not quite so,” said Anne, shaking her 
head ; “I will do him no injustice. Before 
I came to Paris—long before you left 
Bonn for England, the engagement between 
us was broken.” 

“ By him? ” asked Grace, quickly. 

“Yes,” said Anne, after a moment’s 
hesitation and reflection, “ by him; by the 
force of circumstances, upon which it is 
not necessary for me to dilate, we were 
parted, and he was, as I believe, unaware 
of my existence, until I felt it to be my 
duty to assert my claim on him as the 
only means of preventing you from falling 
into a snare, and marrying one utterly 
unworthy of you.” 

“Mr. Heath must have been very deeply 
in love with you at the time when you 
were engaged,” observed Grace, with a 
sneer; “since your influence over him 
even now is so great?” 

** Tt was sufficient to obtain my purpose,” 
said Anne, pointing to the letter which 
Grace still held in her hand. 

That was a terrible moment in Grace 
Middleham’s life. Torn by conflicting 
emotions, she remained dazed and silent; 
her love, her pride, her confidence had each 
and all been outraged by the revelation- 
which she had just heard, from the lips of 
one whom she had been accustomed to look 
upon as her dearest friend. When Anne 
first mentioned the fact of her engagement 
with Heath, the fierce rage with which 
Grace’s heart was filled had disap 
for an instant, under the idea that she her- 
self had been unconsciously enacting a 
disloyal part in robbing Anne of the 
affections of the man she loved. Bat when 
she saw, as she could not fail to do by 
every inflection in Anne’s voice, by her 
every gesture, that Heath was abhorrent 
to her, Grace felt it was she herself who 
had been betrayed, and that Anne, by her 
recent intermeddling, had deprived her of 
the one love of her life, had alienated from 
her the only man for whom she had ever 
felt anything to be dignified by the name 
of a passion. Oh, it was too cruel! The 
bitter tears of rage stood in her eyes as 
she reflected that, notwithstanding all her 
wealth, and in spite of the position which 
she held, and which she had lately been 
taught to prize so highly, she could do 
nothing to help herself in her present strait, 
nothing to rescue herself from the degra- 
dation into which she had been plunged, 
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by what looked like the treachery, but 
what, at its best, would be the officious 
interference of one to whom she had proved 
so true a benefactress. Anne saw Grace’s 
tears, saw her working lips, her arms up- 
lifted over her head, and her hands clasped 
together in her great agony, and, with her 
own heart breaking, longed to clasp her 
friend to her bosom, to unsay what had 
been said, and speak to her words of com- 
fort. She knew, however, that that was 
impossible ; all she could do was to turn 
away and avoid witnessing the mental 
torture of her whom she loved so dearly. 
When her convulsion of rage had some- 
what subsided, Grace said, “ Your plea for 
your conduct in this matter is, as I under- 
stand, that you have been entirely guided 
by your regard for me, by your desire that 
I should be rescued from contracting a 
marriage with one so utterly unworthy of 
me. Is that so?” 

Anne bowed a silent assent. 

“Will you then be good enough to ex- 
plain in what Mr. Heath’s unworthiness 
consists. All the charges you have hitherto 
brought against him have been vague 
and unsatisfactory ; in the merest spirit of 
fairness something definite should be ad- 
vanced.” 

Anne saw at once the dilemma in which 


she was placed. It was impossible for her 


to bring forward any charges of weight 
against Heath, without going into the his- 
tory of his crimes, and that, of course, 
was not to be thought of for an instant— 
there were too many interests involved, too 
many persons concerned. Anne did not 
know whether her father was alive or dead, 
but in any case her own horror at the 
remembrance of the scenes she had wit- 
nessed would prevent her referring to 
them. 

Grace marked her friend’s hesitation. 
“You are apparently at a loss for an 
answer,” she said. ‘Those who bring 
vague charges frequently find themselves 
in that position, I believe, when pressed 
home.” 

“T told you often,” said Anne, “in the 
happy bygone days, that you were dearer 
to me than myself. This man had broken 
his plighted faith to me, he would not 
scruple to break it to you. The humilia- 
tion which I suffered did not matter—I 
was unknown and uncared for—but it 
would have been different in your case, 
and I was determined that you should be 
spared from the risk of undergoing it.” 

It has been said that Grace’s perceptive 





faculties had greatly increased of late. As 
she listened to the hesitating manner in 
which this answer was given—so different 
from Anne’s usual frank, outspoken way— 
she saw at once the attempt at evasion, 
but did not trace it to its proper source. 
She remembered that Anne, though admit- 
ting her father’s general wickedness, had 
invariably refused to be betrayed into any 
special revelations, and had done her best 
to screen him by always turning the 
subject; and Grace Middleham’s instant 
suspicion was that the motive for Heath’s 
conduct, in regard to Anne, was to be 
looked for in the character and the 
actions of Captain Studley. There was 
an evident mystery, and that was the 
only clue to it, which presented itself 
to Grace’s mind. The answer which 
Anne had given to Grace’s strongly 
urged demand, that she should prove 
Heath’s unworthiness, was wholly vague 
and unsatisfactory, and was evidently not 
the reply which Anne would have made, 
had she been free from the pressure of 
circumstances. That pressure was to be 
looked for in the intimate relations at one 
time existing between Heath and Captain 
Studley, in regard to which Anne’s mouth 
was sealed. Anne must have some reason, 
Grace thought. Changed as she might be, 
warped by those fatal connections, she 
could not be base enough to bring misery 
upon her best friend, by causing a rupture 
with her’ lover, merely for the sake of 
revenge for wounded vanity. The expla- 
nation lay in the intimacy of Mr. Heath 
and Anne’s father—Grace felt certain 
of that. But what was she to do? She 
could not declare her belief to Anne— 
there was a coolness between them which 
would have entirely prevented such an 
admission; and, guarded as she was now, 
Anne was not likely to corroborate her 
friend’s idea. Nor could Grace act practi- 
cally upon this conviction, though she was 
firm in it, by making any advance to Mr. 
Heath. That letter which Anne had 
handed to her placed such an idea out of 
the question; she was not, of course, 
aware of the circumstances under which 
it was written; but, taken by itself, it was 
wholly conclusive. In it Mr. Heath plainly 
renounced all claim to the fulfilment of 
her promise ; renounced it so plainly and 
so positively as to render it impossible for 
Grace to sacrifice her dignity and self- 
respect, by ever entering into communica- 
tion with him again. 

Grace felt that there was no one now to 
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whom she could refer for advice or assist- 
ance in her distress. Her pride revolted 
at the thought of appealing to her uncle’s 
old friends, who had been left as trustees 
of his affairs; and even had she done so, 
her experience of Mr. Bence and Mr. 
Palmer told her there was but little to be 
hoped for from them. Selfish, worldly 
men, engrossed in their own pursuits, they 
had been only too well pleased to rid 
themselves of their responsibility as soon 
as it was legally possible, and it was not 
likely that either of them would be willing 
or able to undertake the delicate functions 
of an adviser in such a matter as that 
under consideration. Nor was there any- 
thing to be hoped for from an appeal to 
the lawyers, Messrs. Hilman and Hicks; 
both they and the trustees had, as Grace 
knew, the highest opinion, not merely of 
Mr. Heath’s commercial shrewdness, but 
of his honourable and straightforward 
character, and all would be alike persuaded 
that whatever he had done in the matter, 
had been actuated on his part by motives 
of the highest order. 

What was to be done? There was not 
the slightest use in returning to London, 
Grace felt, as there her only acquaintances 
were members of Mrs. Crutchley’s family, 
or persons who had been brought around 
her through Mrs. Crutchley’s influence; 
and though nothing had ever been said by 
anyone—least of all by herself—Grace 
could not help inwardly acknowledging 
that, to Mrs. Crutchley’s skilful manipula- 
tion, she owed the fact of her engagement 
with Heath. That estimable lady had 
prepared the way for him, had sung his 
praises, decorously, indeed, and without 
any undue exultation, but with sufficient 
strength and perseverance to compel 
Grace’s attention; had arranged those 
meetings on the quiet off-evenings, which 
had been so delightful; and had lost no 
opportunity, of forwarding his suit. Lon- 
don, then, to Grace Middleham, meant 
Mrs. Crutchley. To attempt to enter into 
communication with her would be as 
lowering to Grace’s dignity as if she were 
to write to Heath himself, and therefore 
her return to London was at present im- 
possible. She must go home to Germany, 
leaving behind her all the gaiety which 
she had so much enjoyed, the incense of 
adulation, which had been so freely offered 
to her, and must recommence the old, 
dreary life—listening to the fretful mur- 
murs of Madame Sturm, with the profes- 


The wsthetic teas and the musical evenings, 
with the long-haired students and the 
solemn old doctors in attendance, must 
henceforth be the substitutes for the bril- 
liant balls at which she, as the heiress of 
Loddonford, had been singled out for special 
admiration. Innumerable other girls, with- 
out half her wealth or pretensions to 
beauty, had happier lives ; for, at least, they 
were living in civilised society, and had the 
opportunity of winning husbands for them- 
selves, a chance which Grace looked upon 
as wholly denied to her. Not among the 
Eckharts and the Fischers would she 
deign to look for the future partner of her 
life ; indeed, as she had often said to Anne 
—there was another misery! What she 
had said to Anne she could say no more; 
all confidence between them was suspended ; 
it seemed impossible that their former 
relations could ever be renewed. Grace 
scarcely knew which to be most angry 
with — Anne’s past silence or present 
confession ; both seemed equally inoppor- 
tune. She could not help avowing to 
herself that the mystery about Mr. Heath 
must be something very dreadful, or Anne, 
with her clear, calm sense, would never 
have taken so decided a step as to interfere 
between them. Her pride forbad her to 
acknowledge the existence of this feeling 
to her friend, her -wounded vanity pre- 
vented her from appealing to Anne by 
recounting all the old memories of their 
passed companionship, to tell her unhesi- 
tatingly the truth, and to solve the horrible 
doubt which then possessed her. She could 
do nothing of this, she could only give 
vent to her anger, her humiliation and 
disappointment in a flood of bitter tears. 
This resource she availed herself of, throw- 
ing herself upon her bed and sobbing as if 
her heart would break, while Anne, who 
longed to comfort her, felt that any offer 
of attention would be either unwelcome or 
misunderstood, and consequently wandered 
out into the Pare, and strolled up and down 
there until she was tired out, an object of 
great admiration to the tight-waisted little 
brave Belges, who, in ogling and flirtation, 
as well as in other matters, fashion them- 
selves on the model of their Parisian 
brethren. 

The next morning they continued their 
journey to Bonn, and though neither of 
them took the other into confidence, 
both were secretly comparing the enor- 
mous difference between their present 
dreary silent pilgrimage, and the bright 





and happy trip they had made through 








sor’s piano as her only source of relaxation. 
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almost the same country on their way 
from Paris, but a few months previously. 
No resting now among the old Belgian 
cities, picture-seeing and memorial-visit- 
ing; no delightful talk of their experi- 
ences, no happy interchange of hopes 
and aspirations. Then Grace saw every- 
thing before her in bright colours; her 
coming of age was imminent, and that 
meant something pleasurable and novel. 
Now, that was a thing of the past; the 
one man whom she had learned to love was 
separated from her, and her future was 
hazy and indistinct. And Anne’s reflec- 
tions, too, were of a sufficiently dishearten- 
ing character. The last time she had 
travelled that road she had begun to feel, 
in all her trouble and misery, a blessed 
sense of repose, the first foreshadowings 
of that state of peace which characterised 
her sojourn at Bonn; but her present 
forebodings were of a very different kind. 
Then she knew—for she had just had direct 
experience of the fact—that she was all in 
all to Grace Middleham, who, at her first 
appeal, had flown to her, succoured and 
nurtured her, with a more than sisterly 
affection. Now all that was changed; 
Grace, as was natural enough, had formed 
other ideas and associations, and she who 
from childhood had been her chosen com- 
panion had now lost all place in her heart, 
because she had dared to interfere between 
her friend and certain destruction. It was 
quite true that Anne had the satisfaction 
of knowing that she had done her duty; 
but this, notwithstanding all that the 
moralists may say, is not always a sufficient 
consolation for a great deal of mental 
misery and bodily discomfort. 

The difference was most felt on their 
arrival at Bonn. They had not let the 
professor know at what time they might 
be expected, so that there was no one there 
to meet them. Both the girls thought— 
Grace carelessly, but Anne with a touch 
of tenderness—of their first meeting with 
the students at the station, of Fischer’s 
boyish romance and Eckhart’s blunt but 
hearty kindness. Eckhart would have 
been there then, Anne thought, had he 
known she was coming; but she learned 
afterwards that he had some time since 
quitted Bonn, had sold the paternal 





brewery, and was pursuing his artistic 
career in Rome. They drove in the 
lumbering old drosky—for Born still 
remains inferior, even to the rest of 
Germany, as regards its public vehicles 
—to the Poppelsdorfer Allee, where they 
found persons and things pretty much 
in the same condition as when they had 
left them. The professor himself seemed 
very little surprised at their return, but 
received them both with equal cordiality, 
for his gentle nature had learned to 
appreciate the goodness of “ Vallare,” as 
he persisted in calling Anne, and was 
delighted with the opportunity of talking 
with Grace over the wonders of London, 
a subject which had wholly occupied his 
every leisure moment, according to his 
wife's account, since his return thence. 
Madame Sturm, a little weaker perhaps 
than when Grace had left Bonn, was 
unfeignedly pleased to see her niece. 
Most fortunately no hint of the intended 
marriage with Heath had ever been 
conveyed to the worthy lady, who was 
therefore unable to wound Grace’s sus- 
ceptibilities, as otherwise with the best 
intentions she undoubtedly would have 
done, but she prattled away, inveighing 
against the English climate and the 
frivolities of the London season, which, 
she said, had robbed her niece of her 
healthy colour, and declaring that the 
plain fare, early hours, and bright atmo- 
sphere’ of Rheinland were necessary to | 
set her up again. 

“And as for you, Waller,” continued 
the old lady, who had not been in such 
high spirits for months, “I declare it is 
like a gleam of sunshine to see you coming 
into the house again. ‘Now, I shall know 
what it is to be nursed and attended to 
properly. I cannot tell you what I have 
suffered at the hands of these clumsy 
creatures; not one of them could remember 
at what time my tonic should be brought 
to me; and, as for rubbing in a lotion, 
they were worse than nothing at all.” 

But it is doubtful whether Madame 
Sturm would have been so joyous, had she 
been aware of the resolution which had, 
for some time, been forming itself in 
Anne’s mind, and which she determined 
to carry out immediately. 
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